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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

By  Edward  P.  Powell. 

A.  Definition  of  History. 

/ 

I  can  not  persuade  myself  at  the  outset  that  history  is  not 
the  story  of  a  certain  thing,  a  unit,  rather  than,  as  Mr. 
Froude  asserts,  the  incoherent  drama  of  millions  of  men. 
It  seems  rather  to  be  the  story  of  man.  We  must  conceive  of 
humanity  for  once  concretely,  rather  than  of  individuals  ab¬ 
stractly.  Each  human  being  is  a  part  of  humanity,  as  each 
cell  is  an  integer  of  the  full  -organism,  the  body.  But  no 
cell,  nor  any  member  of  the  body,  can  be  fully  understood 
by  itself.  When  I  wish  my  boys  to  comprehend  human 
language  it  seems  to  be  quite  the  wrong  thing  to  set  them 
down  first  to  the  study  of  a  dozen  languages,  all  of  which 
are  only  accidents  of  that  germinal  idea,  language.  On  the 
contrary,  I  take  them  back  to  the  earlier  races  of  men, 
when  the  organs  of  articulation,  if  we  can  trust  Mortillet 
and  Hale,  were  not  evolved.  They  must  see  the  river 
drift  men  conversing  as  animals  converse — by  signs  and 
inarticulate  sounds.  They  must  note  the  development,  by 
effort,  of  frontal  brain,  and  the  correlated  organic  power  of 
speech.  They  thus  begin  with  an  anatomical  lesson.  They 
must  know  man.  Let  them  then  move  down  the  historic  line 
of  developing  language,  stopping  what  time  is  needful  at 
the  great  ganglia  of  thought  and  of  language-making.  When 
Mr.  Froude  tells  us  he  knows  nothing  of  and  cares  nothing 
for  what  are  called  the  laws  of  development— that  he  sees 
only  a  drama  of  humanity,  played  by  successive  actors — we 
reply,  history  has  not  been  so  careful  of  individuals,  but  it 
has  wonderfully  cared  for  humanity.  It  concerns  itself 
with  man’s  origin,  man’s  organism,  man’s  nature,  man’s 
proposings,  man’s  evolution.  The  histories  of  races,  na¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  have  their  places  subordinate  to  the 
story  of  man.  The  Philosophy  of  History  is  the  ascertained 
inherent  laws  that  run  through  the  past,  define  the  present, 
and  forecast  the  future  of  man.  These  laws  we  call  nature, 
as  we  speak  of  the  natural  laws  that  govern  in  the  material 
universe. 
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B.  Histoby  is  an  Evolution. 

Civilization  is  the  progress  of  historic  evolution,  where 
the  organic  tendencies  are  not  arrested,  or  are  not  reversed 
toward  degeneration.  It  is  a  definite  process.  To  become 
civilized  has  always  required  by  all  races  essentially  the 
same  steps.  Each  has  begun  with  very  similar  customs  and 
ideas,  and  moved  through  similar  stages  of  progress.  Every 
civilizing  race  at  some  time  was  practically  patriarchal  (or 
matriarchal),  as  it  was  later  in  its  career  monarchical  and 
feudal,  on  its  way  toward  popular  or  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  That  this  should  be  so  is  no  more  strange  than  that 
we  should  all  dress  alike,  eat  alike,  and  have  the  same  general 
customs.  We  are  all  of  one  physiological  type,  and  can 
not  widely  diverge  intellectually.  The  white,  the  negro, 
the  Oriental,  the  Occidental,  the  Turanian,  the  Aryan,  so 
far  as  they  succeed  in  development  at  all,  are  sure  to  make 
very  similar  discoveries  and  inventions,  to  have  very  much 
the  same  social  and  political  institutions,  at  corresponding 
stages  of  progress — even  to  have  the  same  myths,  games, 
proverbs,  and  nursery  tales.  The  similarities  of  human 
stocks  are  far  more  striking  than  the  divergencies. 

0.  Histoby  a  Development  op  the  Family. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  diverse  theories 
of  the  primitive  state  of  man;  but  this  is  demonstrable, 
that  all  civilization  has  been  in  the  line  of  those  races  that 
began  with  the  family  as  an  established  institution,  and  all 
civilizing  processes  have  been  the  unfolding  of  the  family. 
We  can  not  get  back  of  the  family,  to  begin  history  with 
the  individual,  because  the  beasts,  antecedent  to  man,  had 
already  reached  the  family  stage.  We  inherit  from  animal 
heredity  eminently  the  family,  and  have  added  prolonged 
infancy,  with  a  purpose  to  perpetuate  it  hereafter.  Im¬ 
mortality,  at  its  origin,  was  not  a  hope  of  perpetuated  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  but  of  reunited  family  life.  Family  customs 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  codes  of  laws ;  family  religion 
underlies  all  theologies  and  churches ;  family  occupations 
were  the  germ  of  all  our  industries.  In  fact,  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  not  so  much  the  accepted  idea  of  the  family  origin 
of  government,  as  that  not  one  thing  has  ever  been  de¬ 
vised,  and  that  nothing  to-day  exists  in  society  or  politics, 
that  was  not  germinally  in  the  original  family. 
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(1)  The  State  and  the  Church. 

The  earliest  differentiation  of  the  family  was  into 
Church  and  State.  The  patriarch  was  at  first  both  priest 
and  civil  monarch.  He  governed  the  whole  family,  both 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Natural  economy  at  a  very  early 
age,  in  every  race,  seems  to  have  given  the  care  of  the  de¬ 
parted  to  a  second  head  man,  thus  creating  a  dual  govern¬ 
ment.  It  must  be  premised  that  no  primitive  people  was 
ever  capable  of  thinking  annihilation.  The  dead  were  only 
conceived  to  have  been  transformed  or  exalted.  Their 
needs  were  supposed  to  be  still  similar  to  those  of  the  living. 
To  serve  the  departed  became  fairly  one  half  the  obligation 
of  the  family.  But  the  dead  grew  in  numbers  with  great 
rapidity,  and  over  to  them  passed  heroes,  sages,  and  the 
loved.  The  office  of  the  priest  grew  in  influence  as  that 
side  of  the  family  enlarged.  The  Church  and  the  State, 
thus  begun,  have  been  collateral  factors  of  all  history.  The 
power  of  the  Church  increases  as  belief  in  future  life  in¬ 
creases;  it  wanes  as  men  grow  skeptical  of  immortality. 
The  key  of  all  religion  is  belief  in  the  persistence  of  the 
family  beyond  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  So  in  that  won¬ 
derful  idea,  the  family,  lies  the  germ  of  all  religion  and  all 
morals,  as  well  as  of  all  politics  and  industries.  It  tended  to 
lengthen  infancy,  it  created  a  desire  for  continuance  of  love, 
it  made  immortality  a  necessity. 


(2)  The  Family  and  Ethics. 

The  original  family  combated  higher  ethics  by  its  very 
structure.  The  individual  was  barely  recognized.  Wife 
and  children  were  property.  By  its  coherence  and  com¬ 
pleteness  each  family  antagonized  every  other  family.  So 
the  first  problem  for  history  to  work  out  was  an  evolution 
of  the  family  on  such  a  line  as  to  retain  its  integrity,  and 
yet  recognize  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  second  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  to  retain  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  yet 
evolve  a  method  of  fellowship  with  other  families.  We 
shall  see  if  these  problems  have  been  solved.  Each  original 
unit  lived  for  itself  alone ;  war  was  a  natural  state  of  society. 
Humanity  was  inconceivable  by  primitive  man,  as  it  consists 
purely  in  evolution.  The  patriarclial  family  allowed  no 
brotherhood  outside  of  kinship. 
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(3)  The  First  Stage  of  Family  Development. 

The  first  stage  of  evolution  of  the  family  was  adoption. 
The  adoption  of  gods  was  as  common  as  the  adoption  of  the 
living.  The  coalescence  of  families  necessitated  the  coales¬ 
cence  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  same  families.  In 
earlier  periods  of  history  nothing  is  more  confusing  than 
the  pantheons. 

(4)  Development  of  Clans  and  Tribes. 

It  is  not  my  specific  province  to  enter  into  the  disputes 
concerning  early  societies  of  mankind.  The  clan  and  the 
tribe  arose  by  alliance  and  coalescence  for  mutual  assistance. 
The  Hebrews  carried  the  idea  of  union  as  far  as  a  federation 
of  tribes.  Jerusalem  at  one  time  came  barely  short  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  federated  republic  of  tribes.  It  was  the 
noblest  political  episode  of  ancient  history.  But  no  people 
also  kept  the  family  relation  so  vigorously  dominant.  This 
prevented  the  complete  development  of  a  nation,  while  it 
gave  a  mighty  propulsion  to  religious  ideas.  The  intact 
Jew  family  kept  its  intact  Jew  gods — except  in  periods  of 
captivity — while  other  races  fell  into  a  promiscuity  of  wor¬ 
ship  that  ended  in  pantheons,  and  then  in  skepticism.  So 
it  lias  come  about  that  the  Jewish  race  has  given  a  religion 
to  the  world,  while  the  Gentiles  have  always  furnished  a 
State  for  the  Jewish  Church.  Greece  developed  the  family 
into  the  city;  the  Athenian  nation  was  a  municipality. 
Alexander  could  conceive  for  his  vast  conquests  only  re¬ 
division.  He  could  create  cities  like  Alexandria,  but  not  a 
nation.  The  Romans  went  further,  and  conceived  of  a 
world  held  subject  to  their  municipality. 

(5)  Migration  of  the  Family. 

Meanwhile  the  family,  which  in  the  far  East  had  built 
about  itself  a  hedge  or  wall  for  protection,  called  in  primi¬ 
tive  language  a  tun,  moved  westward.  It  became  itself 
nominally  the  tun,  or  town ;  and  the  land  it  occupied  a 
township.  By  the  exigencies  of  combat  and  struggle  for 
existence  it  had  become  a  co-operative  association.  The 
household  commune  became  a  village  commune — that  is, 
purely  for  economic  purposes,  the  growing  household  fell 
apart  into  separate  householding.  About  the  North  Seas 
the  townships  that  were  of  kin  had  become  clans  of  Saxons, 
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J utes,  Angles,  and  Danes.  As  such  they  passed  over,  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  into  England.  They  conquered 
Britain  as  families,  in  the  stage  of  towns.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dispute  concerning  the  origin  of  these  Aryans,  or 
whether  all  Aryans  are  such  by  descent  or  by  adoption. 
Practically,  civilization  advancing  westward  has  for  ages 
been  Aryan.  Somewhere  back  of  the  Christian  era,  three 
to  five  thousand  years  before  Jesus,  out  of  some  archasan 
white  stock  flowed  the  Aryan  and  the  Shemitic. 

(6)  Arrested  Development. 

Meanwhile,  line  after  line  of  family  development  had  been 
either  arrested  or  obliterated.  War  or  famine  had  dropped 
races  into  savage  degradation.  Our  own  stock  to-day  could 
probably  not  carry  forward  its  evolution  under  a  burden  of 
fifty  years  of  continuous  war.  I if  China  paternalism  expanded 
enormously,  and  all  China  is  to-day  practically  an  extended 
patriarchate  ;  paternalism  is  absolute.  In  Greece  the  family 
was  arrested  at  the  city.  For  many  centuries  in  England 
territorial  possession  was  too  unstable  to  allow  of  a  consoli¬ 
dated  nation.  King  John  for  the  first,  about  1200,  was 
termed  king,  not  of  the  English,  but  of  England. 

(7)  The  Family  in  America. 

American  colonists  were  the  Saxons  and  J  utes  moving  on. 
Whatever  Dickens  may  condemn  in  the  forcible  moving  on 
of  London’s  poor  by  the  police,  Kature  has  ever  moved  the 
Aryan  family  westward.  It  came  to  New  England  as  the 
tun  and  county;  it  went  to  Virginia  as  the  parish  and 
manor  and  county.  The  origin  of  government  as  a  delib¬ 
erate  social  compact  so  far  had  appeared  nowhere.  But  for 
the  first  time  in  historic  evolution  it  did  crop  out  on  the 
Mayflower.  The  disjecta  membra  of  Puritan  families  drew 
up  a  basis  of  government,  a  compact,  a  constitution.  Here¬ 
after  we  shall  see  and  hear  much  of  constitutions.  Mr. 
Fiske  tersely  makes  the  stages  of  nation-making  to  have  been 
conquest  without  incorporation,  conquest  with  incorporation 
but  no  representation,  and  incorporation  with  representa¬ 
tion.  England  reached  the  latter  stage  of  development.  It 
remained  for  the  United  States  to  devise  one  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  further  development  of  the  family.  Its  towns 
formed  counties ;  its  counties  States.  It  now  devised  the 
federal  union  of  States.  Clearly  here  at  last  was  a  solution 
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of  the  problem  how  to  retain  the  original  family  unit  in¬ 
tact,  and  yet  allow  of  unlimited  expansion.  Practically,  a 
monarchy,  to  be  safe,  must  not  cover  too  large  a  territory ; 
practically,  a  republic,  to  be  sound  politically,  must  cover  a 
large  area.  The  fundamental  discovery  of  the  founders  of 
our  republic  was  not  popular  government,  or  popular  suf¬ 
frage,  but  that  the  tribal  system  could  be  reconstituted  on  a 
new  basis  of  federal  co-operation.  The  nearest  approxima¬ 
tion  heretofore  to  this  conception  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  or  in  Holland,  or  in  Switzerland,  but,  curiously 
enough,  in  the  league  of  the  Iroquois.  Its  founder,  Hia¬ 
watha,  distinctly  defined  it  to  be  a  union  of  independent 
tribes,  each  with  its  own  government,  and  in  its  nature  ex¬ 
pansive  enough  to  take  in  any  and  all  other  tribes  that 
chose  to  join.  With  grand  foresight  he  anticipated  an 
American  nation  covering  the  same  territory  as  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  ourselves.  We  did  not  invent  the  republic.  More 
immediately  the  American  republic  and  constitution  are 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  English  institutions ;  more  remotely 
of  the  village  moots  of  Friesland  across  the  German  Ocean ; 
still  more  remotely  of  the  primitive  family. 

The  English  family  developed  definite  territorial  sover¬ 
eignty — a  king  and  a  parliament.  The  American  family 
developed  the  town  and  county  into  States,  and  the  States 
into  a  nation.  England  moved  on  the  line  of  the  governing 
classes ;  America  on  the  line  of  the  governed  classes. 

(8)  Our  Double  Heredity. 

But  clearly,  as  our  colonial  life  passed  over  into  the  fed¬ 
eral  union,  we  passed  out  of  the  sole  and  defined  current  of 
Anglicanism.  During  some  centuries,  while  the  Aryan 
family  in  England  had  moved  on  one  line,  bringing  forth  a 
representative  Parliament,  in  France  the  same  Aryan  ism  had 
worked  on  a  different  line,  bringing  forth  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  Our  idea  of  town  rights  and  States  rights  is 
English ;  our  idea  of  the  rights  of  man  is  more  definitely 
from  France.  These  two  meet  in  American  nationality. 
Our  Revolution  could  not  have  occurred  before  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau;  or,  if  it  had,  it  would  not  have 
ended  in  founding  a  federated  union.  The  New  Eng¬ 
landers  were  naturally  federalists;  the  Virginians,  feeling 
less  of  the  town,  were  naturally  individualists.  French'  in¬ 
fluence  captured  Henry  and  Jefferson  and  Madison,  while 
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Adams  and  Otis  and  Ames  and  Hamilton  held  in  view  the 
ideal  nature  of  the  English  social  system.  Our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  English  in  grit  and  French  in  senti¬ 
ment.  Our  Constitution  is  by  no  means  an  exact  product 
of  the  unwritten  Constitution  of  England.  Our  two  great 
parties,  strangely  equal  in  numbers  from  the  very  beginning, 
have  been  the  Teutonic  and  the  Franco-Oeltic  ideas  in  gen¬ 
erous  conflict ;  the  individualism  of  the  latter  and  the  con¬ 
creteness  of  the  former. 


(9)  The  Town  and  the  Individual  in  American  History. 

The  most  important  fact  of  American  history  is  that 
while  the  town  retains  its  full  force  and  importance  as  the 
evolutionary  unit  of  the  State  and  nation,  the  individual 
becomes  the  governmental  unit  To  sustain  the  integrity 
of  the  town  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  with  sustaining  the  rights  of  man.  The  nation  is 
sovereign  only  within  the  limits  of  yielded  privilege.  Lan- 
don  says:  “  It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  the  United  States 
Government  began  as  nothing  but  a  few  sheets  of  paper  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  drawer  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  about 
5,000  words  written  on  them.”  Natural  evolution  has  gone 
on  inside  the  limitations  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  as  it  was 
intended  it  should.  The  States  have  moved  forward  with 
their  original  freedom.  A  few  writers  wholly  overlook  or 
deny  this  evolution  of  the  nation,  and  make  the  township  to 
exist  as  the  city  exists — by  sufferance  from  a  central  will. 
This  is  to  flout  history.  If  the  sovereign  will  can  curtail 
local  power  it  can  abolish  it  altogether.  This  is  the  inevita¬ 
ble  consequence  of  centralization.  In  the  Orient  the  smaller 
communities  exist  only  by  the  will  of  a  despot ;  here  the 
central  power  exists  by  sufferance  of  the  people. 

(10)  State  Integrity. 

The  wisdom  of  our  Constitution  framers  was  in  what  they 
refrained  from  doing.  It  was  in  not  undertaking  to  over¬ 
ride  the  States.  Had  they  undertaken  this  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  would  never  have  been  adopted.  We  have  expanded 
from  ocean  to  ocean  by  multiplying  States.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  federation  of  States,  constituting  a  permanent 
Union,  may  not  cover  a  continent.  A  few  more  years  of 
natural  evolution  will  bring  this  about.  There  is  no  more 
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reason  for  custom  houses  between  Ontario  and  New  York 
than  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  name 
United  States  is  definite  and  exact.  It  is  as  appropriate  to 
one  hundred  States  as  to  thirteen  or  forty-four.  No  new 
State  loses  autonomy  by  fraternization.  We  may  as  well 
cover  ten  degrees  of  latitude  as  five.  Each  State  retains 
its  independence,  yielding  only  a  definite  sum  of  pow¬ 
ers  for  the  common  welfare.  No  one  of  our  States  alone 
could  have  retained  its  independence ;  certainly  not  equality 
of  prosperity.  The  very  basis  of  union  is  the  agreement 
that  there  shall  be  no  tariffs  between  the  States.  It  is  like 
the  cells  in  the  human  body ;  not  even  the  brain  cells  can 
exist  alone  and  defiant.  Ehode  Island  without  union 
would  be  but  a  pocketful  for  a  millionaire.  It  would  long 
ago  have  ceased  to  exist  but  for  the  republic.  So  also  the 
nation  would  long  ago  have  fallen  in  pieces  but  for  the 
States.  The  States  abolished,  as  Hamilton  hoped,  and  the 
nation  would  have  no  more  meaning  than  a  jellyfish.  It 
would  divide  as  readily  as  it  agglomerated. 

(11)  The  Evolved  Family. 

We  thus  have  traced  the  kernel  idea  of  associated  human¬ 
ity  forward  into  American  federalism.  We  have  found  the 
current  in  Europe  dividing  somewhere  back  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  and  reuniting  somewhat  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  family  has  passed  by  natural  stages  into  the 
federated  nation.  The  United  States  is,  we  see,  also  a  stage 
and  a  pledge  of  internationalism.  We  are  on  the  road  to  a 
recognition  of  universal  kinship — a  federated  humanity. 
The  charming  idea  of  an  “English-speaking  fraternity” 
wrought  out  by  Hosmer,  is  anticipated  and  surpassed  by  “  the 
federation  of  the  Americas  ”  for  industrial  and  commercial 
ends.  The  high  seas  meanwhile  have  become  a  free  democ¬ 
racy  covering  two  thirds  of  the  globe. 

The  family  in  this  process  of  evolution  has  accomplished 
two  things :  It  has  reached  that  ethical  a'nd  political  point 
where  conflict  is  supplanted  by  federation ;  and  it  has  found 
a  method  for  recognizing  and  rendering  sacred  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  The  two  ethical  defects  of  the  primitive 
family  are  thus  rectified.  Unconsciously  the  aim  of  evolu¬ 
tion  has  been  to  secure  that  family  that  can  save  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  that  can  be  cordially  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  all  other  families.  The  ballot  achieves  the  former  end, 
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as  federalism  accomplishes  the  latter.  Laws  are  no  longer 
made  for  the  family,  bat  for  the  person. 

(12)  Rights  of  Man  Presupposed  in  the  Primitive  Family. 

In  the  primitive  family  the  individual  was  suppressed, 
hut  not  wholly  ignored.  While  the  patriarch  owned  the 
family  he  never  dreamed  of  being  lord  of  custom.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  of  Rungeet  Singh,  whose  word  was  life 
or  death  to  millions,  that  he  probably  never  thought  of 
enacting  a  law.  Custom  had  the  prompt  recognition  of 
tyrants  and  conquerors  long  after  the  patriarchate  was  de¬ 
veloped  into  tribes  and  peoples.  One  of  the  earliest  cus¬ 
toms  gave  to  male  children  a  voice  in  the  alienation  of  prop¬ 
erty.  The  land  cultivated  in  common  by  village  communi¬ 
ties  was  marque  land;  and  those. who  equally  reapportioned 
it  were  “  the  men  of  mark.”  So  the  individual  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  family  and  in  the  commune.  From  the  first 
the  substantial  law  of  life  was,  as  it  is,  that  no  man  lives  to 
himself  as  no  man  dies  to  himself.  Tire  suicide  was  a  crimi¬ 
nal  because  he  owed  the  commune.  Crime  and  sin  are  life- 
wasting  ;  rightness  and  righteousness  consist  in  saving  life. 
Religion  and  law  had  one  end — the  ennoblement  of  life  and 
living.  In  the  animal  family  also,  while  the  individual 
subordinates  to  the  group,  his  rights  exist.  At  times  the 
family  lives  for  the  baby  kid  or  the  baby  bird.  The  parents 
fight  for  it,  as  they  toil  for  it  and  sing  for  it.  But  when 
migration  begins  the  babe  will  be  deserted  for  the  family, 
even  though  it  starve.  Individual  right  to  property  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  our  domestic  animals,  so  far  as  it  is  in  actual 
possession  or  use.  But  when  the  art  of  accumulation  has 
been  developed,  property  is  stored  by  all  for  all. 

So  we  see  that  while  Rousseau  seized  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  Thomas  Paine  emphasized  the  rights  of 
man  at  the  critical  hour  of  our  nation-making,  it  was  only 
the  elaboration  of  an  elemental  idea  contained  in  the  ancient 
family.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence  affirmed  the 
equality  of  human  beings  on  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to 
Nature.  Equity  was  prominent  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  jurisprudence  based  on  equity.  Law  of  nations 
and  law  of  Nature  were  recognized  by  Roman  lawyers  as 
identical.  Jurisprudence  has  a  strong  distaste  for  looking 
forward;  legal  methods  look  backward.  Jurists  in  Rome 
always  assumed  a  former  perfect  state  of  man.  Rousseau 
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assumed  the  same  premise,  and  strove  to  reconstruct  the 
state  of  Nature.  Jefferson  applied  legal  equality  before  the 
judge  to  politics ;  that  is,  all  were  declared  to  be  equal  in 
making  law  as  well  as  in  obeying  it. 

(13)  The  Evolved  Individual. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  modern  family 
is  a  vastly  evolved  family,  so  we  are  dealing  with  an  evolved 
individual.  The  modern  individual  is  a  more  imaginative, 
ethical,  sensitive  person.  We  feel  the  depths  and  heights  as 
the  primitive  man  could  not — as  even  the  mediaeval  man 
did  not — as  other  races  do  not.  The  Chinese,  says  Dr. 
Parker,  can  endure  unbound  the  severest  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
gery.  Our  self-consciousness  has  gone  up  as  well  as  our 
consciousness ;  so  also  our  consciousness  of  the  “  self  higher 
than  ourselves.”  Equality  of  culture  approximates  possi¬ 
bility.  The  lower  classes  rise  to  equal  privileges  in  the 
State.  The  value  of  the  Bible  was  in  the  equalization  of 
men’s  hopes.  Science  does  for  us  the  same  thing  in  greater 
degree.  Universal  institutions,  such  as  a  seventh  day’s  rest, 
also  help  to  keep  us  from  a  loss  of  equilibrium.  Tyranny 
enforces  uniformity ;  freedom  seeks  unity  of  aspiration  and 
privilege. 

(14)  Internationalism. 

The  next  stage  of  the  evolved  family  must  he  interna¬ 
tional.  The  problem  of  the  possible  fellowship  of  nations 
is  solved.  Internationalism  is  demanded  by  commerce,  by 
industries,  by  science,  by  enlarged  ethics,  by  the  forces 
steam  and  electricity.  Our  present  difficulty  in  expanding 
our  patriotism  into  philanthropy  is  a  no  greater  task  than 
has  been  laid  on  us  at  every  period  of  evolution.  But  every 
stage  of  social  progress  persists;  nothing  is  destroyed  by 
evolution.  The  primitive  family  exists  in  its  entirety.  The 
evolved  family  depends  for  its  safety  on  the  integrity  of  the 
unevolved.  The  three  foes  of  the  family — celibacy,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  divorce — are  equally  foes  of  the  State.  So  the 
township  stands  firm  in  the  nation.  Its  importance  was 
not  exaggerated  by  Jefferson,  nor  its  position  emphasized 
too  strongly  by  Freeman  and  Fiske.  A  State  is  a  process 
of  life.  It  can  not  ignore  its  past.  The  ideal  to  find  is  that 
of  easiest  readjustment  to  changed  environments.  No  so¬ 
cial  adjustment  is  permanent.  We  have  still  to  invent  the 
family  of  man,  in  which  God  shall  be  the  one  All-Father. 
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(15)  Further  Evolution  of  the  Individual. 

The  evolution  of  personal  rights  will  also  continue. 
"Woman’s  rights  are  real  rights ;  not  pathetic  appeals  for  un¬ 
natural  privileges.  She  is  an  individual.  We  have  found 
individualism  to  have  reached  this  point ;  not  only  of  equal¬ 
ity  before  the  law,  but  equality  in  creating  custom  and  stat¬ 
ute.  Lawmaking  to-day  should  rest  freely  where  custom¬ 
making  rested  in  the  primitive  family — that  is,  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  character.  Women  create  customs,  so  should 
4  they  affect  statutes.  Herbert  Spencer’s  argument  that  legis¬ 
lation  is  unsuitable  for  women  because  of  their  comparative 
excitability  would  not  only  reduce  lawmaking  to  men,  but 
to  a  very  few  men — the  least  excitable.  Tested  by  an  oil- 
well  discovery,  the  nonexcited  remnant  of  community 
should  be  the  voters,  while  the  excited  develop  the  business 
and  hold  the  property.  The  argument  carried  out  would 
make  a  Hollander  a  better  qualified  voter  than  a  Hew  Eng¬ 
lander,  and  would  disfranchise  the  French  altogether. 
State  burdens  should  rest  on  all ;  but  Mr.  Spencer  refuses 
to  permit  lawmaking,  like  custom-making,  to  rest  equally. 
Early  suffrage  in  Massachusetts  was  allowed  only  by  vote. 
Any  one  could  be  elected  a  freeman ;  any  one  might  be  re¬ 
jected  ;  while  Connecticut  required  church  membership.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  suffrage  is  a  universal  right.  Its 
natural  basis  is  exactly  the  basis  of  custom-making — that  is, 
intelligence ;  it  is  not  a  natural  right  coming  from  family 
membership,  but  a  privilege  for  those  who  qualify  them¬ 
selves  wisely  to  exercise  it.  A  few  able  writers  have  of  late 
advocated  family  suffrage  as  the  true  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  To  give  the  family  vote  to  the  father  would  be  to  re¬ 
store  the  primitive  family  in  form  without  its  evolution. 
However,  family  suffrage  might  be  based  on  a  preliminary 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  household. 

(16)  Other  Differentiations  of  the  Family. 

All  of  our  industries,  our  schools,  our  trades,  and  our 
arts  were  originally  of  the  household.  Nor  did  they  cease 
to  be  family  affairs  until  a  recent  date.  It  is  in  the  memory 
of  some  of  us  when  an  American  household  included  nearly 
all  that  is  now  carried  on  by  corporate  institutions.  We 
made  our  own  lights  and  fuel;  clipped,  carded,  spun,  wove 
our  own  wool ;  cut  and  sewed  our  own  garments ;  knit  our 
stockings,  hoods,  and  gloves ;  wove  our  own  carpets ;  shod 
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our  horses  and  made  our  own  shoes ;  raised  our  own  meat 
as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  made  our  own  sugar 
from  the  juice  of  our  own  trees.  We  bought  little  besides 
needles,  pins,  potash,  and  cutlery.  Now  the  exigency  of 
steam  power  has  created  great  factories,  to  make  each  one 
its  own  specialty ;  and  we  at  home  are  left,  with  narrowed 
industries  and  lessening  enterprise,  to  buy  what  once  we 
made.  Since  leaving  us,  each  industry  has  demanded  pro¬ 
tection,  while  there  is  no  protection,  but  increased  prices, 
for  the  householder.  The  natural  result  has  been  to  create 
a  migration  toward  city  life,  and  a  reduction  of  our  produc¬ 
ing  class  from  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  to 
sixty-five  per  cent.  The  herding  instinct  is  on  the  increase, 
while  the  ganglia  of  society  are  gorged  and  congested,  and 
degeneration  is  evident  in  more  than  one  stratum  of  society. 
This  is  but  a  temporary  phase  of  the  family  I  do  not  doubt. 
Electricity  is  a  distributive  force,  whereas  steam  was  con¬ 
centric  ;  and  it  will  rapidly  tend  to  restore  social  equilib¬ 
rium.  But  we  have  undoubtedly  passed  forever  that  con¬ 
dition  of  the  family  which  was  inclusive  of  the  main  arts 
and  industries.  The  home  of  the  future  we  can  not  fore¬ 
cast  ;  its  beauty  and  glory  will  depend  on  its  adaptability  to 
rapidly  evolving  social  conditions.  As  the  secular  family 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  up  arts  and  industries,  so  the 
church  family  has  been  compelled  to  pass  over  education 
and  medicine  to  the  general  public.  From  the  earliest  days 
the  priest  father  was  the  educator  and  physician.  Worship 
and  instruction  went  together.  The  children  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  household;  they  were  taught  customs  and 
rightness  by  the  Church.  In  Europe  the  Church  monas¬ 
tery  slowly  passed  into  the  university,  and  the  nunnery  into 
the  female  seminary.  Our  common-school  education  has 
but  recently  discarded  religious  instruction ;  and  many  of 
our  colleges  still  are  traditionally  the  property  of  denomi¬ 
nations  of  believers.  We  are  now  in  the  throe  of  an  effort 
to  formulate  a  code  of  teachable  morals,  apart  from  a  canon 
of  supernaturalism.  The  press  is  flooding  us  with  the 
tentative  results. 

(17)  Our  Industrial  Problems. 

If  I  have  suggested  the  right  key  to  historic  evolution, 
we  may  look  for  the  solution  of  our  industrial  problems  in¬ 
side  family  lines.  Co-operation  in  production  and  profit- 
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sharing  in  distribution  are  distinctively  ideas  primitive  to 
the  family,  but  have  undergone  great  development.  While 
the  anarchist  looks  for  a  subversion  of  historic  evolution, 
the  commune  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  undeveloped 
family.  All  social  reform  must  have  its  eyes  in  its  forehead. 
To  restore  communistic  land  possession  we  must  restore 
compulsory  agriculture.  The  communism  of  the  early  fami¬ 
ly  was  adapted  to  the  most  perfect  distribution,  but  not  to 
the  maximum  of  production.  It  required  not  only  annual 
redivision  of  property,  but  continuous  migration.  As  fast 
as  one  territory  was  exhausted  another  must  tfe  seized.  This 
principle  was  inadequate  to  the  subjection  of  a  continent. 
The  Danes  and  Jutes  were,  in  fact,  able  to  occupy  only  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  England.  They  were,  as  Mr.  Green  shows, 
held  fast  or  turned  about  by  swamps  and  forests.  Those 
Europeans  gained  permanent  possession  of  America  who 
were  best  able  to  conquer  not  men,  but  land.  Co-operation 
and  profit-sharing  are  highly  evolved  conceptions  of  family 
unity  of  purpose,  and  seem  to  be  the  natural  leading  factors 
of  any  just  and  sound  industrial  reform.  Certainly  we  have 
it  demonstrated  by  history  that,  while  charters  and  consti¬ 
tutions  are  of  priceless  value  to  restrain  evil  statute-making, 
laws  will  not  compel  or  secure  social  industrial  or  political 
progress. 

(18)  Lawmaking  and  its  Dangers. 

Our  great  danger  to-day  is  in  the  energy  of  legislation. 
hTo  nation  on  earth  enacts  so  many  laws  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  average  of  new  statutes  per  day  is  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  besides  the  minor  legislating  of  super¬ 
visors  and  municipal  corporations.  Those  that  may  affect 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  are  certainly  over  one 
hundred  new  ones  every  twenty-four  hours.  We  remain  as 
ignorant  as  unborn  babes  of  nearly  all  of  these.  The  primi¬ 
tive  Aryan  grew  laws ;  we  deliberately  manufacture  them. 
(1)  Came  patriarchal  authority ;  (2)  family  precedent ;  (3) 
codes  of  precedents,  like  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  Rome;  (4)  an  aristocratic  interregnum, 
such  as  feudalism  in  Europe ;  (5)  pleading'and.  contention  ; 
(6)  monarchic  legislation;  (7)  popular  legislation.  In  our 
stage  of  development  we  are  expending  the  most  virile  en¬ 
ergy  in  devising  new  statutes.  This  Mr.  Spencer  terms 
“  the  new  tyranny.”  The  evil  is  not  only  in  the  enormous 
increase  of  new  laws,  but  the  perpetual  annulling  of  those 
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not  yet  seasoned.  The  range  and  sweep  of  these  laws  is 
also  dangerous,  while  the  drift  is  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  State  at  every  session  of  the  lawmaking  bodies.  The 
instincts  of  the  people  are  changed  from  a  sensitiveness  for 
local  rights  to  a  desire  to  multiply  general  legislative  en¬ 
croachments.  A  senator  is  held  to  be  efficient  in  proportion 
to  his  activity  in  introducing  new  measures.  Lawmaking 
may  absorb  far  too  much  of  the  energy  of  a  people.  Stat¬ 
utes  are  not  panaceas  for  ills  that  lie  in  the  habits  and  na¬ 
tures  of  the  people. 

D.  The  Evolution  of  the  Chukch. 

Incidentally,  while  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  State,  I 
have  noted  that  of  the  Church.  We  must,  however,  go 
back  to  trace  more  carefully  the  collateral  and  alternately 
subordinate  advance  of  these  two  differentiations  of  the 
primitive  family.  As  the  care  of  the  living  became  state¬ 
craft,  the  care  of  the  dead  became  priestcraft.  The  two 
crafts  naturally  collided  in  authority,  and  for  most  of  the 
time  the  priest  has  held  the  advantage.  His  was  the  grow¬ 
ing  side  of  the  family,  and  none  ever  left  it.  Sooner  or  later 
all  heroes  went  over  to  him,  and  he  was  in  communication 
with  the  chiefest  of  the  patriarchs.  He  easily  became  in¬ 
spired  ;  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  reminds  us,  the  earliest  customs, 
as  well  as  the  later  laws  of  all  nations,  were  supposed  to  be 
inspirations.  Evolution  also  went  on  among  the  dead,  and 
heroes  rose  to  be  gods.  To  this  day  the  Church  feels  the 
need,  above  all  things,  of  affirming  inspiration,  and  requiring 
our  belief  in  the  same.  After  the  State  grew  its  codes  of 
law,  there  arose  a  conflict  of  canon  law  with  code.  We  do  not 
even  yet  find  it  easy  to  discard  a  distinction  between  sacred 
and  profane  literature,  between  divine  authority  and  secu¬ 
lar,  between  natural  right  and  supernatural  decree.  Our 
modern  heresy  trials  mean  no  more  nor  less  than  this  :  that 
the  priestly  class  finds  it  difficult  to  withhold  its  books  from 
investigation  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  criticism. 
Biblical  history  must  submit  to  historical  tests.  Super¬ 
natural  episodes  are  no  longer  credited  without  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  Church  has  been  an  evolution,  a  process  of  life, 
precisely  as  the  State  has  been.  From  the  deceased  family 
and  the  departed  saints  and  heroes  it  has  eliminated  and 
evolved  the  idea  of  the  Living  Infinite  God — the  All-Pur¬ 
pose.  The  infinite  anthropomorphic  deity  becomes  the  in- 
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finite  interpenetrating  "Will  in  Nature.  So  it  is  that  history 
is  compelled  to  consider  the  gods  and  God,  as  well  as  man ; 
religion  as  well  as  politics.  Cope’s  Origin  of  the  Fittest 
constructively  follows  Spencer’s  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 
The  family  is  the  unit  of  both  Church  and  State  ;  one  body, 
one  blood,  reaching  toward  the  family  of  Humanity,  en¬ 
folded  in  the  love  of  our  Father. 

(1)  Conflict  of  Church  and  State. 

The  conflict  of  the  Church  with  secular  ideas  simply  shows 
that  the  Church,  by  its  origin,  is  more  conservative  than 
the  State.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  its  power  for  good.  In 
some  ways  it  has  always  been  sure  to  touch  the  State  help¬ 
fully.  It  was  the  Church  that  saved  the  Eoman  Empire 
from  lapsing  into  barbarism.  It  “Was  the  Church  that  united 
Great  Britain  and  made  possible  its  national  life.  To  Arch¬ 
bishop  Leighton,  equally  with  the  Barons,  we  owe  Magna 
Charta.  The  Church  of  Rome  became  the  court  of  appeals 
for  Europe,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  its  authority  was 
exercised,  on  the  whole,  for  good.  There  was  a  vast  utility 
in  the  Dei  Gratia  idea  that  mastered  civilization  for  ages, 
and  tempered  both  feudalism  and  absolutism.  The  priest 
brought  the  king  to  his  knees.  The  State  discovered  new 
worlds,  and  the  Church  gave  them  away.  But  it  was  an 
arbiter  for  peace.  The  Church  in  America  has  been  equally 
beneficent.  Whatever  the  bigotry  of  Puritanism,  its  patriot¬ 
ism  never  flinched.  But  for  the  ministers  of  New  England 
our  Revolution  would  have  failed,  and  our  Constitution 
would,  in  1789,  have  been  rejected. 

At  no  point  in  history  does  either  State  or  Church  quite 
disappear.  They  struggle  with  each  other  mightily,  but  the 
hierarchy  is  never  quite  triumphant.  Most  dangerous  have 
been  the  eras  when  priest  and  king  formed  an  alliance,  by 
“  God’s  grace,”  against  the  people.  The  Church  has  brought 
about  our  finest  historic  episodes ;  it  has  delayed,  but  it  has 
ripened,  our  noblest  fruits  of  progress.  The  papacy  became 
arrested  in  its  moral  development  because  it  must  melt  into 
the  mold  of  the  old  decaying  empire  to  save  civilization 
from  anarchy.  But  to-day  the  Pope  is  renewing  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  Rome  as  a  State  is  reborn,  and  the 
Church  is  free  to  expand  as  a  Church.  Our  age  has  no  more 
interesting  feature  than  the  assured  fact  that  secular  inter¬ 
nationalism  is  to  be  mated  by  a  cosmopolitan  democratic 
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creed  and  Church,  of  humanity.  Leo  XIII  is  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  Cavour. 

(2)  The  Church  and  the  Home. 

It  would  be  interesting,  had  I  space,  to  more  than  note 
the  parallel  evolution  of  the  house  and  the  kirk.  The 
house  has  ever  been  the  castle  of  its  owner  :  the  Church 
ever  the  asylum  of  the  endangered.  Beginning  with  equal 
humility,  each  has  reached  the  highest  point  of  pride  and 
beauty.  The  stone  on  which  the  first  priest  fed  the  depart¬ 
ed  became  the  pile  of  stones,  more  or  less  orderly ;  the  stone 
tomb  became  the  richer  mausoleum,  and  finally  a  build¬ 
ing  large  enough  to  cover  both  living  and  dead.  This 
building  grew  till  its  airy  spars  rose  to  the  skies  in  the  pin¬ 
nacles  of  the  cathedral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cave  and 
the  bark  tent  became  a  substantial  house,  and  by  stages  the 
cottage  and  the  mansion.  The  English  ’All  and  the  English 
Altar  have  with  equal  steps  moved  upward  to  the  glory  of 
Westminster  and  the  social  comforts  of  Lambeth. 

E.  History  has  been  Real  Progress. 

As  in  the  organism  that  constituted  life  there  are  stages 
that  the  biologist  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  progressive 
from  lower  to  higher,  so  in  the  social  organism.  Mr.  Eroude, 
following  sharply  after  Mr.  Maudsley,  denies  this.  He  af¬ 
firms  there  have  never  been  finer  specimens  of  womanhood 
than  Nausicaa  and  Penelope;  and  among  men  that  there 
are  none  now  to  surpass  Socrates,  Cicero,  and  St.  Paul.  He 
can  see  nothing  in  the  increasing  rights  of  individuals  but 
decay  of  authority.  As  for  any  science  of  history,  it  is 
all  “  guesswork  ”  with  the  historian.  “  Theories,”  he  avers, 
“  shift  from  generation  to  generation,  and  one  ceases  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  of  them.  I  know  nothing  of,  and  I  care  nothing 
for,  what  are  called  laws  of  development,  evolution,  or  devo¬ 
lution.”  He  then  quotes  Carlyle,  that  “  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  is  the  history  of  its  great  men.”  This  extreme  hero- 
worship  is  nothing  novel.  Aristotle  gravely  argued  that  the 
inferior  should  be  slaves  to  the  superior:  a  doctrine  that 
always  ends  in  a  reign  of  brute  force.  The  logic  of  force  is 
the  same  in  all  ages ;  but,  as  Hood  says,  “  I  do  wish  our 
physical-force  men  would  take  a  trip  up  the  River  Rhine — 
if  it  were  only  that  they  might  see  and  reflect  on  these 
tumble-down  castles.  To  my  mind,  every  one  of  them  is 
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like  a  gravestone  set  up  at  the  death  and  burial  of  brute 
force.”  If  we  had  no  other  proof  of  progress  this  would  be 
enough,  that  the  advocates  of  “  might  makes  right  ”  have 
certainly  lost  control  of  both  the  social  and  political  world. 
As  for  St.  Paul  and  Jesus,  the  majority  of  the  civilized  men 
of  that  day  joined  in  putting  them  to  death,  while  such  as 
Cicero,  Socrates,  and  Seneca  fared  likewise  or  little  better. 
The  grandest  poem  of  the  ancient  world  concerns  the  rape 
of  a  wife  and  the  sacking  of  a  city  in  revenge. 

(1)  Plausibility  of  the  No-Progress  Theory. 

There  is  a  certain  plausibility  about  the  no-progress  argu¬ 
ment.  One  may  discover  delightful  features  at  every  stage 
of  history.  Evolution  does  not  imply  that  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  none  but  ourselves.  I  can  understand  why  the 
Cherokees  resist  the  pressure  to  adopt  statehood,  take  land 
in  severalty,  and  give  up  tribal  organization.  Red  Jacket 
sincerely  loved  forest  life.  I  took  a  friend  into  a  biological 
museum.  “  Really,”  said  he,  “  why  speak  of  this  creature 
as  higher  than  that  ?  I  deny  what  you  call  progress.  I  do 
not  concede  that  this  lancelet  with  its  gristle,  or  this  shark 
with  its  spine,  is  one  whit  ahead  of  its  spineless  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  or  that?  these  modern  birds  are  superior  to  the  old 
saurians  that  were  fish,  bird,  and  mammal — all  in  one.  The 
saurian  had  positive  character :  the  strongest  ruled.  ‘  As 
those  knights  lie  there  ’  (he  was  quoting  Mr.  Froude),  £so 
they  moved  when  they  were  alive ;  and  when  hard  blows 
were  going  they  had  an  ample  share  of  them.’  An  amceba 
has  its  advantages.  It  can  be  now  a  stomach ;  and  anon  its 
stomach  becomes  legs.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  too  much 
differentiated.  My  arms  once  lost,  I  must  go  on  forever,  as 
best  I  can,  without  arms ;  but  here  is  a  creature  you  call 
very  low  down,  yet  it  can  grow  a  new  leg  in  a  few  hours. 
There  are  certainly  great  disadvantages  in  not  being  able  to 
molt  our  skins,  or  to  hibernate  in  winter ;  as  there  would 
be  great  advantage  in  getting  on  without  puzzling  our 
brains  about  immortality,  liberty,  evolution,  and  progress. 
‘  I  see  in  biology  only  a  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  life  is 
played  by  successive  actors.’  ” 

(2)  Some  Tokens  of  Progress. 

Not  only  long  reaches  of  history  but  abbreviated  seg¬ 
ments  show  unmistakable  gains  in  politics,  ethics,  and  gen- 
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eral  sociology.  It  is  not  that  we  are  more  free,  but  that  our 
freedom  is  more  generous  and  more  honest.  There  was 
good  in  slavery,  in  war,  in  celibacy,  in  the  duello ;  but  no 
reputable  historian  fails  to  recognize  it  as  positive  human 
progress  to  have  outlived  and  worked  out  slavery  and  the 
duello  and  celibacy  from  the  social  system.  No  one  dares 
to  sneer  at  our  hope  to  reach  a  stage  of  universal  peace. 
That  life  is  vastly  more  valuable  because  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individualism,  and  because  of  science  that  teaches 
alike  our  infinite  and  our  infinitesimal  relations,  is  evident. 
Carlyle  makes  the  anarchists  say  :  “  Our  fathers  had  at  least 
another  life  to  look  forward  to,  but  with  your  intellect  and 
your  progress  you  have  taken  from  us  that  consolation.” 
But  such  consolation  is  needed  only  when  religion  is  pessi¬ 
mistic  for  this  world — as,  unfortunately,  all  our  orthodox 
religions  have  been.  At  last  the  growing  creed  is  a  creed 
of  the  life  that  is,  and  faith  in  the  truths  that  are  revealed 
by  research ;  and  progress  of  the  upward-lookers.  Athens 
with  her  Socrates  lived  by  the  labor  of  slaves  and  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  allies ;  America  has  abolished  slavery,  and  trusts  in 
personal  thrift  and  in  educated  tact. 

(3)  Progress  not  Completeness. 

History  describes  a  dream,  a  hope,  an  aspiration,  rather 
than  a  complete  real.  But  the  realizations  are  quarter-mile 
stones  on  the  road  that  man  has  trod.  Goethe  sang  of  the 
universe : 


“  It  must  go  on  creating,  changing, 

Through  endless  shapes  forever  ranging, 

And  rest  we  only  seem  to  see. 

The  eternal  lives  through  all  revolving, 

For  all  must  ever  keep  dissolving, 

Would  it  continue  still  to  be.” 

If  social  organization  is  to  move  on  forever,  then  the  last 
thing  to  be  desired  is  completeness.  “  The  end  of  the  older 
theology  was  perfection;  of  the  older  metaphysics,  happi¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  hope  of  evolution  is  eternal  betterment.  The 
glorious  accumulation  of  moral  power  for  the  past  century 
jeers  at  pessimism.  It  will  be  sad  for  our  age  if  it  long  re¬ 
main  so  alien  to  God  that  we  despair  because  we  are  not 
yet  altogether  happy.” 
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F.  The  Laws  op  Progress. 

(1)  Power  of  Renewal. 

Comte,  with  a  grand  generalization,  affirmed  that  the  life 
of  humanity,  like  that  of  an  individual,  rises  from  youth  to 
old  age.  Maudsley  and  the  English  pessimists  carry  this 
idea  to  its  logical  conclusion — namely,  that  after  a  laborious 
rise,  life  and  progress  will  speedily  rush  down  into  degen¬ 
eration  and  death.  Mr.  Spencer  allows  that  the  future 
progress  of  civilization,  under  the  never-ceasing  pressure  of 
increasing  population,  will  be  accompanied  by  an  enhanced 
cost  of  individuation.  The  larger  body  of  emotion  required 
by  the  increased  struggle  for  existence  will  require  larger 
brain.  The  nerve  system  will  pull  harder  on  the  muscular 
organism.  Already  the  brain  of  Tuvilized  man  is  larger  by 
nearly  one  third  than  that  of  the  savage.  This  he  believes 
will  eventuate  in  lessening  the  reproductive  faculty  and 
checking  increase  of  population.  If  this  be  true,  the  effect 
of  the  higher  civilization,  while  it  lengthens  individual  life, 
leaves  the  lower  stocks  the  privilege  of  more  rapid  increase 
and  the  certainty  of  overrunning  the  more  advanced — as 
has  in  fact  occurred  in  all  the  past.  When  the  eminent 
pomologist  Van  Mons  undertook  the  creation  of  a  finer 
stock  of  pears,  he  did  not  begin  with  the  best  sorts  then 
existing,  but  went  back  to  wilder  varieties  and  secured  a 
new  start.  Any  line  of  evolution  in  fruit,  he  assumed,  has 
after  a  while  done  its  best  and  ended  its  progress.  Then 
Mature  makes  a  new  beginning  with  fresh  unexhausted 
material,  to  see  if  she  can  not  go  farther  another  time. 
Eaces  are  constantly  seen  in  history  to  have  touched  their 
limit  of  development.  Mature  wastes  no  time  in  trying  to 
force  them ;  but  she  brings  up  new  crude  barbaric  forces 
and  sets  them  at  work  on  the  accumulations  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  and  expects  them  to  go  farther.  She  almost 
surely  succeeds,  for  Greece  surpassed  Assyria,  Rome  sur¬ 
passed  Greece,  and  the  Saxon  races,  on  the  break-up  of 
Roman  dominion,  have  made  indubitable  advance  over  the 
politics  of  the  old  mistress  of  the  world.  Our  Puritan 
stock  was  new  stock — men  and  women  selected  on  the  Yan 
Mons  principle.  The  culture  of  Europe  was  little  drafted 
upon,  and  we  did  not  fail  to  suffer  in  some  directions  because 
of  the  raw  material  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  But  the 
result  was  a  group  of  men,  both  in  the  Morth  and  the  South 
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of  our  colonies,  capable  of  going  a  rifle’s  range  ahead  of 
European  thought  and  enterprise.  The  highest  culture  of 
Europe  would  have  been  incapacitated  by  conservatism  for 
creating  our  federated  Union  and  our  popular  government. 
When  Puritan  blood  began  to  flow  thick,  Nature  overran  it 
with  a  new  invoice  of  migrants.  As  early  as  1640  “  The 
Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam”  bemoaned  that  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  come  so  freely  to  America  as  to  “  crowd  the 
natives  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.”  We  lament  the 
inferiority  of  the  present  foreign  influx.  Apart  from 
criminals  and  the  debauched,  it  is  our  constant  salvation. 
“Naturalization  ”  is  primitive  “  adoption,”  adapted  to  higher 
stages  of  society.  Immigration  or  migration  of  the  common 
and  unexhausted  stock  has  always  been  the  primest  necessity 
for  human  advance.  The  populace  must  be  renewed  ex¬ 
actly  as  leaders  must  be.  Not  one  of  the  great  living  leaders 
but  has  sprung  from  below  the  peerage.  Gustav  Ereytag 
in  The  Lost  Manuscript  shows  that  a  moral  disease  attacks 
dynasties.  Moral  imbecility  and  insanity  soon  set  in  with 
hereditary  aristocracy.  The  same  law  applies  to  municipal 
centers.  Statistics  show  that  the  population  of  great  cities, 
without  renewal  from  rural  districts,  collapses  in  moral  and 
physical  energy  within  three  generations. 

(2)  Antagonism  Essential  to  Progress. 

\ 

The  better  part  of  social,  like  that  of  organic  evolution, 
comes  about  by  effort  and  use.  War,  so  far  from  being  an 
unmitigated  evil,  is,  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilization,  a 
normal  condition.  We  have  even  seen  our  own  national 
life  accelerated  by  the  struggle  with  slavery ;  and  its  accom¬ 
paniments  lust  and  brutality.  The  Thirty- Years’  War  in 
the  seventeenth  century  established  in  bloodshed  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  Federalism  had  to  show  its  horns  at 
once.  We  began  with  a  Secretary  of  War  and  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  we  added,  as  afterthoughts,  a  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  division  of  family  power  we  have  seen  was  into 
Church  and  State — a  conflict  at  once.  The  irritation  of 
these  two  forces,  their  mutual  criticism,  their  struggle  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  people,  their  mutual  restraint  in  crises 
of  power,  have  been  potent  factors  of  human  progress.  The 
value  of  religion  has  ever  been  not  so  much  what  it  taught, 
as  its  conflict  with  the  secular  powers ;  now  to  restrain,  now 
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to  propel.  In  the  Roman  Empire  secular  power  dominated  ; 
in  Palestine  theocracy  was  supreme ;  the  two  were  essential 
to  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

The  value  of  antagonism  was  recognized  in  the  oldest  and 
in  the  best  literature.  Homer  and  the  Bible  alike  show  us 
that  valor  and  virtue  were  and  may  be  synonymous.  Moses 
and  Ifevid  and  Ulysses,  as  well  as  Lincoln  and  General  Jack- 
son,  called  on  the  gods  for  patriotic  purposes.  Out  of  the 
grosser  struggle  rises  the  moral  and  intellectual.  The. 
aesthetic  and  the  ethical  struggle  survive  that  of  brute  force. 

Modern  industrial  strife  must  not  be  considered  as  an 
unmitigated  evil,  but  as  a  wholesome  effort  for  betterment. 
The  first  want  of  life  is  food  ;  to  this  need  have  been  added 
the  very  large  number  of  wants  which  modern  industrial¬ 
ism  and  commerce  undertake  to  supply.  Coalescence  as 
well  as  conflict  followed  the  demand  for  food  and  com¬ 
panionship.  Bagehot  makes  persecution  and  imitation 
the  chief  factors  of  progress — an  external  and  an  internal 
potency.  Primitive  life  was  homogeneous,  instinctive,  me¬ 
thodic  ;  it  made  few  trials,  and  moved  along  the  shores  of 
archgean  seas,  feeding  on  mussels.  But  modern  life  has 
contested  with  every  possible  force,  or  hindrance,  making 
tools  of  the  Caliban  of  electricity  and  of  steam,  while  free 
schools  reduplicate  the  honest  needs  of  the  toilers.  Ancient 
life  made  masses;  modern  life  makes  individuals.  Ho  one 
is  a  copy  of  his  neighbor,  and,  above  all,  each  despises  the 
idea  of  lacking  originality.  Genius  to  do  startling  things 
we  most  admire.  We  must  expect  and  must  endure  indus¬ 
trial  conflict  as  part  of  the  process  of  man-making. 

Ethically,  civilization  is  a  battle  with  error.  Mr.  White 
finds  science  to  have  been  constantly  battled  by  supernatu¬ 
ralism.  Ancient  history,  like  ancient  theology,  created  its 
causes.  To  reason  was  to  antagonize  the  revelations  of  dei¬ 
ties  ;  to  study  Nature  was  profane.  Credulity  was  a  virtue. 
That  this  struggle  should  persist  into  later  evolution  is  not 
surprising.  “  Monkeys  can  get  on  with  what  religions  and 
philosophies  they  have  without  conflict,  but  man  can  not — 
until  he  has  reasoned  Reason’s  broadest  demonstration, 
equal  rights.”  All  religions,  all  philosophies,  all  parties 
have  sought  to  establish  an  eternal  camp  at  some  mile¬ 
stone  of  progress ;  and  would  have  succeeded  but  for  an¬ 
tagonists.  So  it  is  that  reforms  have  been  struggles,  and 
have  cost  the  world  some  of  its  sweetest  lives. 

Religion  began  as  honor  for  family  gods.  Conflict  of  the 
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living  involved  at  once  conflict  about  the  family  ghosts. 
Patriotism  was  also  family  virtue.  It  involved  hate  of  out¬ 
siders.  Naturally  followed  slavery  for  this  world,  and  hell 
for  the  next.  We  have  at  last  developed  beyond  the  sec¬ 
ular  need  of  slavery ;  we  shall  soon  have  outgrown  the  sa¬ 
cred  need  of  hell.  The  battle  between  Dei  gratia  and  vox 
populi  is  ending  in  that  grand  compromise,  vox  populi ,  vox 
Dei.  Human  brotherhood  meets  with.  Divine  Fatherhood 
to  construct  the  final  family.  The  subtle  force  working 
for  equity,  for  temperance,  for  brotherly  kindness,  has  mar¬ 
velously  gained  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Conflict  is  not  the  finality ;  it  is  the  means  and  not  the  end. 
The  very  principle  of  antagonistic  forces  involves  the  oppo¬ 
site  principle  of  possible  helpfulness.  The  differentiation  of 
sex  in  Nature  involved  not  only  the  long  servitude  of  the 
female,  but  the  origination  of  all  that  which  is  involved  in 
those  magnificent  words  mother,  father,  wife,  and  babe. 
The  differencing  of  the  vegetable  from  the  animal  kingdom 
involved  not  only  antagonism,  but  everywhere  also  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Man  alone  has  five  hundred  species  of  plants  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  his  civilization. 

The  general  course  of  progressive  thought  has  been  (1) 
an  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  with 
an  attempt  at  referring  the  same  to  causes ;  (2)  this  effort 
ends  in  an  agglomeration  of  myth  and  science,  as  theology ; 
(3)  a  code  of  arbitrary  morals  and  a  creed  of  arbitrary  belief 
follows;  (4)  another  advance  in  knowledge  attacks  ritual 
and  belief,  ending  after  bitter  strife  in  a  reformation ;  (5) 
the  new  heresy,  having  established  itself  as  orthodoxy,  loses 
its  plasticity,  and  is  assailed  in  turn  by  later  knowledge. 
By  such  stages  of  conflict  all  historic  progress  has  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Evolution  emphasizes  the  struggle,  but  it  also  em¬ 
phasizes  the  gain  thereby. 

(3)  Progress  Conditioned. 

We  have  to  free  ourselves  of  the  fascinating  notion  that 
we  have  defined  development  by  showing  relations  of  physi¬ 
cal  environment.  Buckle  was  tempted  by  his  antagonism 
for  reactionary  creeds  to  emphasize  too  lightly  moral  causes 
of  progress.  He  made  climate  convert  the  Pagans  ;  and  he 
held  Christianity  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  latitudes.  Canon 
Taylor  believes  Africa,  from  its  position,  to  belong  legiti¬ 
mately  to  Mohammedanism.  Draper  says :  “  Each  race  fol- 
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lows  a  predestined  course,  determined  by  the  configuration 
of  the  continent  on  which  its  lot  is  cast.”  His  own  pages  do 
not  fully  confirm  the  theory.  Mr.  Lecky  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  “  the  rivers  that  rise  and  fall  with  the  winter’s  tor¬ 
rents  or  the  summer’s  drought,  the  aspects  of  vegetation 
which  pursue  appointed  changes  through  recurring  seasons, 
do  not  reflect  more  faithfully  or  obey  more  explicitly  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  than  do  some  great  departments  of  the  acts 
of  men.”  It  has  been  argued  that  Christianity  owes  its  rise 
to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Empire  had  put  an  end  to  a  host 
of  tribal  and  national  autonomies,  and  created  a  universal 
government.  But  why  did  not  some  other  one  of  the  re¬ 
ligions  that  thronged  the  Pantheon  step  out  into  power? 
It  is  much  truer  to  facts  to  say  that  Christianity  won  its  way 
as  the  religion  of  humanity  and  of  higher  morals.  It  was 
the  best  product  of  Aryan  and  Shemitic  culture ;  not  the 
chance  product  of  a  rustic  and  a  few  ignorant  disciples. 
Mr.  Fiske  more  justly  makes  progress  contingent  on  both 
environment  and  popular  purpose.  He  sees  in  all  historic 
advance  a  decrease  of  egoism  and  an  increase  of  altruism. 
Mr.  Spencer  makes  progress  depend  on  moral  changes  caused 
by  the  discipline  of' social  life.  Mr.  Wallace  defines  progress 
as  a  capacity  for  acting  in  concert.  This  is  a  just  definition, 
if  we  remember  that  only  highly  individuated  minds  can 
rise  above  petty  prejudices,  and  grasp  the  social  problems  of 
their  generation,  so  as  to  perceive  that  no  man  can  live  to 
himself,  and  no  man  die  to  himself.  Only  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individuals  can  we  secure  international  humanity. 
Home  rule  in  Ireland  is  a  personal  question  also  in  San 
Francisco ;  for  justice  established  anywhere  creates  moral 
sentiment  everywhere. 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  the  ifs  of  progress.  Mr.  Bagehot 
affirms  that  one  Australian  tribe,  could  it  have  got  rid  of 
omen-searching,  would  have  outstripped  all  others.  As  it 
was,  the  most  alert  noses  whipped ;  and  so  Australian  life 
remained  on  the  dog -level.  The  native  boys  can  run  on  all 
fours  and  track  marauders  as  easily  as  a  Scotch  collie  can 
track  sheep.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  but  for  the  de¬ 
velopment,  contemporaneously  with  the  human  family,  of 
the  rose  family  and  the  cereal  family,  man  could  not  have 
become  a  creature  of  progressive  civilization.  The  rose 
family  alone  includes  our  pears,  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  blackberries.  Mr. 
Shaler  notes  with  much  power  the  effect  on  civilization  of 
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glaciated  soil,  of  snowy  and  arid  mountains,  of  deforesta¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  a  single  food  product  like 
the  maize  and  the  pumpkin  Napoleon,  in  his  St.  Helena 
conversations  with  O’Meara,  never  tired  of  portraying  the 
relations  which  England  bore  to  the  seas.  Mahan,  with 
immense  power,  shows  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  His¬ 
tory.  If  England  had  been  united  with  the  continent  by 
ever  so  narrow  a  neck  of  land,  she  would  have  been  invaded 
by  Bonaparte,  and  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  had  a 
vastly  different  story  concerning  the  spread  of  English  ideas 
and  Saxon  tongues. 

Voltaire  played  with  the  chances  of  history.  Gibbon  liked 
a  brilliant  passage  hinged  on  the  possible.  Pascal  tells  us  that 
if  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  been  shorter  the  whole  face  of  the 
world  might  have  been  changed.  I  should  not  lay  half  the 
/  emphasis  that  Mr.  Creesy  does  on  great  battles.  If  Bunker 
Hill  had  gone  wrong,  it  is  easy  to  say  but  not  to  prove  that 
the  republic  would  not  have  been  created.  Such  haps  do  not 
hinder  the  great  currents  of  evolution.  Mr.  Lecky  quotes 
Gibbon  approvingly,  that  had  Charles  Martel  been  defeated 
at  Tours,  Mohammed  would  have  displaced  Jesus  over  most 
of  Europe.  We  may  more  readily  believe  Mohammedanism 
would  have  been  converted  in  Europe  much  as  Christianity 
was,  by  the  ethical  and  physical  force  of  Northern  tribes. 
German  and  English  Christianity  were,  and  could  not  be 
less  than,  Saxon  emotions.  There  are  gulf  currents*  that 
absorb  a  thousand  lesser  currents ;  and  warm  and  utilize  the 
floating  bergs  of  icy  prejudices  and  narrow  determinations. 

This  whole  discussion,  which  has  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
energy  of  historians  for  half  a  century,  arose  from  and  was 
necessitated  by  the  rise  of  faith  in  law — law  as  above  special 
Providences.  The  first  escape  from  the  supernatural  in¬ 
terpretation  of  history  was  through  Erasmus  and  the  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  brought  the  thought  of 
Greece  into  the  Western  world  and  established  the  unity  of 
art  and  literature.  Geology  and  astronomy  quickened  the 
idea  of  irreversible  law  on  earth  and  in  the  skies.  Darwin 
showed  us  the  unity  of  organic  life,  and  Spencer  elaborated 
the  method  of  Nature  in  determining  progress.  Spencer  is 
not  only  the  synthetic  formulator  of  science,  but  the  father 
of  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  harmony  of  science  and 
religion  is  coming  about  not  by  yielding  the  idea  of  a  moral 
purpose  in  Nature,  but  by  including  purpose  in  Nature. 
Nature  is  itself  purposive  law.  The  theological  party  re- 
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fused  to  find  goodness  in  the  natural,  but  demanded  a 
supranatural  Providence.  This  position  fell  of  necessity 
into  supplementary  designs  and  afterthoughts.  Buckle 
completed  the  rout  of  supralegalism.  But  the  temporary 
arrogance  that  placed  all  the  emphasis  on  physical  environ¬ 
ments  has  been  reproved  by  physical  science  itself.  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  not  only  ethical,  it  is  also  devoutly  religious.  It  af¬ 
firms  not  only  the  moral  in  history,  but  the  Divine  in  Nature. 

The  historic  schools  of  our  century  may  be  summed  up 
as  (1)  That  of  Dei  gratia,  or  Divine  supranatural  Provi¬ 
dence.  (2)  That  of  intuitional  ought.  Quashee  ought  to 
be  a  slave.  In  this  school  the  arbitrary  factor  outside  of 
Nature  steps  into  the  world  of  Nature.  (3)  The  experien¬ 
tial.  This  school  finds  man  to  be  the  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  possibly  moral,  more  probably  physical.  Here  Mr. 
Buckle  ranged  himself.  (4)  The  school  of  evolution ;  that 
of  the  organic  growth  of  society.  Here  both  the  heredity 
and  the  environment  are  considered ;  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  a  universal  purpose  is  involved  in  universal  progress. 

(4)  The  Unconscious  in  Progress. 

In  estimating  human  progress  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  instinct  plays  a  great  part.  Biology  shows  us 
that  in  our  individual  organism  and  its  functioning  there  is 
a  constant  packing  away  of  purposive  volitions  as  subcon¬ 
sciousness  ;  that  is,  we  do  much  the  larger  part  of  what  we 
do  automatically.  This  is  a  requirement  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  advance  steps  of  voluntary  design.  We  digest, 
breathe,  and  perform  most  of  our  vital  functions  without  a 
thought.  We  are  assured  that  this  tendency  has  ever  gone 
on,  and  ever  will  go  on.  As  we  can  perform  complex  qua¬ 
ternion  problems  where  our  ancestors  could  not  count  fifty, 
the  future  man  will  be  able  to  perform  our  severest  mental 
problems  by  intuition.  So  with  society.  We  collectively 
inherit  instincts  which  relieve  us  of  much  conscious  effort. 
But  where  they  are  erroneous,  instincts  become  the  worst 
hindrances  to  progress.  Much  of  our  religion  is  instinct,  be¬ 
cause  religion  is  backward-looking  at  its  origin.  Learned 
doctors  of  Berlin  and  amiable  followers  of  the  Russian 
Jesus  engage  with  moral  enthusiasm  in  Jew-baiting.  It  is  a 
part  of  their  instinctive  race  hatred.  Negrophobia  is  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  same  inheritance.  In  secular  affairs 
also  we  have  our  automatism.  Before  laws,  the  instincts  of 
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races  were  customs,  for  which  they  fiercely  fought,  and 
without  which  they  perished.  Civilize  an  Indian  tribe  and 
you  obliterate  it.  Lawmaking  in  like  manner  is  becoming 
an  instinct  with  civilized  races.  Crane  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  division  of  government  into  three  depart¬ 
ments — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — has  been  our  Ar¬ 
yan  peculiarity  for  thousands  of  years.  Sunday  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  instinct  of  all  races.  It  would  be  impossible  to  create  a 
Sunday  by  law  ;  as  surely  is  it  impossible  to  enforce  a  special 
method  of  Sunday  observance. 

Our  own  age  is  establishing  scientific  and  industrial  in¬ 
stincts,  for  there  are  age  heredities  as  well  as  race  and 
family  heredities.  Our  children  are  born  with  an  intui¬ 
tive  propensity  for  tools,  for  invention,  for  engines,  that 
does  not  come  out  of  our  family  drift.  It  is  the  age  in  their 
begetting.  So  each  age  is  marked  by  the  creation  of  new 
instincts.  Occasionally  the  ages  concentrate  their  power  in 
a  few  individuals  and  give  us  great  leaders.  You  can  not 
account  for  them  as  you  do  for  others.  The  crowd  does 
not  recognize  them  as  of  themselves,  and  is  likely  to  kill 
them  as  demons  or  worship  them  as  gods.  Luther,  Napo¬ 
leon,  Darwin,  were  thus  products  of  the  activities  of  the 
ages — as  well  as  Jesus  and  Socrates. 

History  must  also  estimate  lapsed  instincts.  Such  was 
the  custom  of  the  earlier  Aryans  in  India  to  divide  so¬ 
ciety  into  three  groups.  Before  twenty  all  were  under  tu¬ 
telage;'  from  twenty  till  fifty  all  were  persons  of  affairs, 
carrying  on  works  or  war ;  from  fifty  onward  all  retired,  says 
Mr.  Maine,  to  “forest  life.”  This  last  group  no  longer 
labored,  but  prayed,  and  were  cared  for  by  the  second 
group.  Such  a  custom,  being  lost,  has  left  modern  society 
with  the  shame  of  old  age  neglected  and  helpless.  We  care 
for  the  young  even  more  tenderly  than  did  our  ancestors ; 
our  next  problem  must  be  to  pension  old  age. 

Such  a  loss  of  social  faculties  is  parallel  to  our  functional 
losses  as  individuals.  Our  sense  of  smell,  for  instance,  has 
lost  the  power  which  belongs  to  the  Australian  savage  in 
common  with  the  dog,  while  it  is  far  keener  for  purposes  of 
art  and  culture.  Lower  races  migrate  like  animals ;  and  only 
the  most  advanced  have  been  able  to  establish  a  home  instinct. 

In  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  civilization  is  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  purpose  over  drift.  Our  social  instincts  are 
very  liable  to  become  stubborn  and  non-progressive.  We 
have  religion  inferior  to  our  knowledge,  and  politics  be- 
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neath  our  ideals  in  sociology.  Parties  boast  of  what  they 
have  done,  and  churches  plant  their  flags  over  the  beliefs  of 
their  ancestors.  But  periods  of  purposelessness  are  incon¬ 
testably  briefer  than  formerly. 

Our  ablest  writers  fail  to  consider  mankind  as  having,  at 
the  very  outset,  a  fair  propulsion  in  the  way  of  hereditary 
progress.  Inheriting  the  family,  the  lengthening  of  infancy 
increased  the  power  of  the  conjugal  bond,  and  improved 
the  art  of  architecture ;  pointing  toward  a  more  permanent 
home.  The  aesthetic  arts,  also  to  some  extent  inherited 
from  animal  life,  naturally  progressed  in  the  way  of  adorn¬ 
ing  dwellings  and  persons.  The  art  of  defense  grew  apace 
to  defend  the  home.  Music,  as  with  birds,  was  a  home  art, 
rarely  used  except  for  domestic  purposes.  Music  at  the 
outset  was  purely  a  refinement  of  animal  language,  the  ante¬ 
cedent  or  perhaps  earliest  stage  of  articulation.  Bagehot 
thinks  we  can  trace  the  history  of  man  back  to  a  pre-eco- 
nomic  age.  In  my  judgment,  no  such  age  is  indicated.  It 
is  possible  only  to  consider  the  human  family  as  born  of  a 
trend  forward  in  animal  life,  and  as  inheriting  that  push 
to  progress  that  had  already  turned  the  fore  feet  into  hands 
and  filled  them  with  wit,  while  projecting  forward  the 
frontal  brain  for  comparison  and  direction.  Purposing  pre¬ 
ceded  function  in  organic  life ;  and  in  social  life  we  must 
conceive  man  from  the  start  as  a  moral  power,  moving  down 
time  by  the  milestones  of  articulation — the  alphabet,  the 
press,  the  telegraph.  Progress  is  not  an  accident  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  scenery. 

The  earliest  records  are  those  of  reforms.  The  Vedas, 
2,500  years  before  Jesus,  are  a  contention  of  rightness  with 
evil.  The  Turanian  stock  shows  marvelous  achievement 
until  development  was  arrested  by  a  conceit  of  completeness. 

.  The  Shemitic  and  Aryan  races  have  moved  on  together, 
complementary  irritants  to  progress,  but  mutually  inter¬ 
dependent  and  helpful  I  do  not  believe  any  author  has  yet 
conceived  the  power  of  the  interaction  of  these  two  races  to 
stimulate  progress,  if  not  even  to  prevent  reaction  and  de¬ 
generation.  The  Australians,  Tasmanians,  and  Eskimos 
made  great  gains  in  primitive  art,  and  were  checked  either 
by  isolation,  climate,  or  war.  Degeneration  has  been  an  item, 
but  not  the  larger  item,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Con¬ 
servatism,  valuable  as  it  is  as  a  preservative  art,  is,  however, 
backward-looking  and  tends  to  arrest  of  purpose.  Churches 
have  become  museums  of  antique  views;  schools  have 
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ossified.  The  academies  of  Calcutta  and  Pekin  and  the 
University  of  Morocco  have  a  contempt  for  modern  life  and 
thought.  •  Evolution  in  organism  advances,  we  know,  by 
definite  accumulations  of  definite  variation  in  successive 
generations,  antagonistic  to  any  and  all  tendencies  to  retro¬ 
gression.  This  is  equally  true  of  society.  The  earliest 
languages  speak  of  men  as  divided  into  two  classes — the 
upward-lookers  and  those  who  refuse  to  look  before  them. 

But  as  there  have  always  been  periods  of  greater  and  of 
less  speed  in  evolution,  so  there  have  been  eras  of  special 
progress  in  special  departments.  While  Greece  stumbled  in 
politics  she  went  with  swift  certainty  toward  perfection  in 
the  fine  arts.  So  it  happens  that  we  must  go  back  2,000 
years  for  our  models  in  sculpture  and  painting.  Never 
has  ethico-social  and  industrial  progress  been  so  rapid  as 
with  ourselves.  Puritanism,  which  with  Cromwell  reacted 
locally  toward  absolutism,  crumbled  like  a  rock  of  shale, 
but  in  America  it  went  straight  forward  toward  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Human  bondage,  apparently  never  better 
intrenched  than  in  1850,  in  1870  remained  only  in  foot¬ 
prints.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  build  like  the  Egyptians,  or 
lay  such  roads  as  the  Romans,  until  we  can  do  it  by  machin¬ 
ery.  Men’s  lives  are  now  too  sacred.  The  grand  dream 
that  man  is  only  in  the  making  is  upon  us  ;  and  the  belief 
that  he  will  still  be  making  aeons  of  aeons  in  the  future  we 
owe  to  Darwin  and  Spencer.  Optimism  is  the  first  of  politi¬ 
cal  duties.  Faith  is  the  final  generalization  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge. 

G.  Writers  oe  History. 

(1)  Earlier  Writers  and  Recent. 

History  as  written  by  the  earlier  races  was  not  intended  as 
a  record  of  facts,  but  as  the  science  of  possible  causations. 
That  was  the  most  admirable  history  which  was  the  grandest 
dream.  The  pantheon  of  gods  became  vastly  enriched  with 
historic  causes.  The  Great  First  Cause  held  his  place  as  a 
historical  necessity.  It  has  been  a  later  task  of  historical 
writing  to  show  that  all  development  is  purely  natural. 
Buckle’s  central  word — one  vastly  needed  to  wholly  clear  the 
atmosphere — was  “  uniform  sequences.” 

Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Tacitus  stand  out  as  fathers  of 
the  better  method.  Mediaeval  history  as  well  as  modern, 
until  very  recently,  was  written  for  partisan  purposes.  Mit- 
ford  wrote  his  History  of  Greece  to  defend  English  aristoc- 
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r-oy ;  Grote  followed  with  twelve  volumes  in  the  interest  of 
democracy. 

Macaulay  said  :  “Facts  are  the  mere  doors  of  history;  to 
secure  the  abstract  truth  of  facts  is  the  historian’s  duty.” 
But,  with  excellent  theory,  no  man  failed  worse  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  used  up  all  his  energies  on  seventeen  years  of 
English  life.  Bancroft  failed  precisely  in  the  same  way,  by 
spreading  before  us  a  vast  elaboration  of  facts,  embellished 
in  high  literary  art.  Bossuet  foreshadowed  the  true  method 
in  his  Universal  History.  Gibbon  seized  upon  the  idea  of 
unity  in  history.  He  prepared  the  way  for  evolutionary 
method.  The  God  in  History  of  Bunsen  was  another 
superb  preparatory  work.  He  pointed  the  way  to  that  un¬ 
deniable  purposiveness  which  we  find  in  the  orderly  con¬ 
secutiveness  of  human  development.  Mr.  Green,  while 
writing  mainly  of  the  people,  does  not  fail  to  trace  the  laws 
that  control  progress.  For  popular  instruction  the  work  of 
Johnston  and  of  Fiske  surpasses  all  heretofore  done  in  this 
country.  For  a  general  discussion  of  history  I  believe  we 
have  hardly  surpassed  the  compressed  and  just  chapters  of 
Joseph  Priestley  in  his  Lectures  on  History,  published  just 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Parkman  has  succeeded  in  touch¬ 
ing  very  near  a  golden  mean  between  narrating  the  dra¬ 
matic  facts  of  history  and  suggesting  the  truths  that  they 
touch.  Notably  he  has  kept  not  only  a  simplicity  of  narra¬ 
tion,  but  a  childlike  zest  in  story-telling  that  is  the  very 
genius  of  historical  writing  ' 

(2)  Definitions  of  History. 

History  has  been  defined  to  be  the  biography  of  great 
men,  and  following  this  idea  we  have  writers  who  give  us 
nothing  of  an  age  but  Frederick  or  Cromwell.  It  is  a 
definition  too  narrow  for  even  the  overriding  genius  of 
Napoleon.  Following  another  line,  historical  writing  lapses 
into  a  rise  and  growth  of  constitutions.  The  master  pledges 
himself  ta  write  the  history  of  the  people.  The  rise  of  the 
laboratory  method  of  investigation  places  history  at  last 
among  the  sciences.  Our  universities  and  colleges  begin  to 
recognize  historical  research  as  a  superior  element  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

(3)  Editors  of  History. 

Hereafter  the  rough  drafts  of  history — the  cyclopaedic — 
must  be  done  co-operatively.  The  magnificent  achievements 
of  Winsor  and  Hubert  Bancroft  as  editors  recognize  this 
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need.  Buckle  undertook  single-handed  the  work  of  a  regi¬ 
ment.  Literature  holds  no  more  pathetic  passage  than  that 
in  which  he  describes  the  discovery  that  his  ambition  has 
been  vastly  beyond  his  power  of  accomplishment.  “  Law,” 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  “  has  become  a  part  of  history.”  The 
same  is  true  of  archaeology,  folk  lore,  ethnology,  sociology. 
The  laboratory  method  of  investigation  may  be  applied  to 
elaboration.  The  work  of  the  editor  is  synthetic.  We 
have  lived  in  and  through  an  age  of  mere  analysis  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  of  criticism  in  literature.  The  editor  is  not  a  mere 
collector.  He  does  far  more ;  he  arranges  and  classifies 
facts  to  make  them  shed  light  on  the  reader  and  student. 

(4)  Historical  Dust. 

The  real  object  of  historical  study  is  light.  What  we 
need  to  know  is  ourselves,  not  merely  the  men  who  have 
gone  before  us.  Beware  of  loading  down  literature  with 
local  repetitions,  mere  trumpery  outside  your  detached 
circle.  There  are  cartloads  of  rubbish  piled  away  in  our 
libraries  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  catalogued.  We  must 
learn  in  all  directions  to  winnow.  Bancroft  fanned  a 
good  deal  out  of  his  volumes  at  their  last  editing.  We  can 
not  afford  time  for  huge  volumes  of  commonplace  facts 
concerning  the  Baxters  and  the  Randolphs ;  nor  do  we 
need  to  know  your  town  annals  when  they  in  no  way  step 
apart  from  the  doings  of  a  thousand  other  towns.  There  is 
little  value  in  gorging  the  memory  with  facts  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  occurred.  The  first  of  moral  obligations  is  to 
try  not  to  remember  the  useless.  I  know  men  with  facul¬ 
ties  who  have  spent  their  best  energies  on  genealogies.  A 
ton  of  such  books  is  not  worth  one  truth.  They  only  show 
that  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  a  useful  man  did  live. 
Wendell  Phillips  says:  “  Tremble,  my  good  friend,  if  your 
sixpenny  neighbor  keeps  a  journal.  You  shall  go  down  to 
your  children  not  in  your  fair  lineaments  and  proportions, 
but  with  the  smirks,  elbows,  and  angles  he  sees  *you  with.” 
To  unload  history  has  become  a  prime  obligation.  We  owe 
a  chief  debt  to  those  who  edit  well  for  us. 

H.  Importance  of  the  Study  of  History. 

(1)  History  Prophetic. 

Prophecy,  prevision,  and  hence  provision,  is  the  dignity 
of  man  above  all  brutes.  It  constitutes  our  chief  title  to 
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supremacy.  W e  are  socially  great  by  two  things  :  property — 
things  pre-vided — and  the  use  we  make  of  it.  That  the 
power  to  forecast  increases  in  us  is  certainly  true.  It  is 
folly  to  say  we  do  not  to-day  comprehend  the  nature  of 
popular  government — its  limits,  its  dangers,  as  well  as  its 
advantages — better  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  And  it  is 
true  that  we  are  schooled  by  such  knowledge  to  less  selfish¬ 
ness  and  to  greater  patriotism.  There  is  less  danger  of  an 
Aaron  Burr,  because  we  all  see  more  clearly  the  folly  of 
treason  or  secession  from  federal  union.  It  is  true  that 
men  can  and  will  go  wrong;  the  problem  is  the  ratio 
in  which  we  learn  and  resolve  to  go  right.  Prevision  in 
the  longer  reaches  of  history  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature 
as  that  prevision  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  exercise  in 
our  industrial  affairs  and  in  our  political  purposing.  The 
same  anticipative  calculation  cows  the  farmer’s  sowings, 
the  parent’s  advice,  the  preacher’s  warnings,  and  the  educa¬ 
tor’s  instruction.  That  we  are  victims  of  an  incoherent 
drama  is  happily  a  crotchet  of  men  who  have  so  often 
failed  in  prophecy  that  they  deny  that  forecast  is  possible. 
The  most  doleful  false  prophecy  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  Mr.  Froude’s  prognostication  of  the  success  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  disintegrating  the  Republic.  His 
final  conclusion  is  natural,  that  “  history  can  tell  us  little 
of  the  past  and  nothing  of  the  future.” 

Mr.  Lecky  suggests  that  wisdom  of  the  historic  sort 
might  make  many  a  revolution  turn  out  wholly  otherwise. 
It  is  certain  that  our  American  Revolution,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  nation-making,  was  presided  over  pre-eminently  by 
the  genius  of  history.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  constant 
in  their  appeals  to  the  past.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  New 
Englanders  are  even  yet  instinctively  Federalists  and  Vir¬ 
ginians  are  instinctively  Democrats.  Stronger  even  than 
pecuniary  gain  is  the  bias  that  runs  in  our  veins  and  shapes 
1  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  our  brains.  To  understand 
the  men  and  things  of  this  generation  we  must  understand 
those  of  the  past;  to  foresee  what  men  will  become  we  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  present.  The  chief 
error  of  humanitarian  socialists  is  neglect  of  history.  They 
feel  as  widely  as  the  world,  but  do  not  grasp  the  causes  of 
evils,  and  hence  fail  of  the  remedy.  A  young  man  opened 
a  correspondence  with  me  from  reading  my  articles  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  It  was  shortly  before  the  An¬ 
archist  uprising  in  Chicago.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
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movement  were  hung  he  wrote  me  from  a  small  town  in 
Georgia,  saying  :  “  I  hope  to  live  to  shoot  the  judge,  and 
avenge  the  death  of  those  martyrs.  I  hate  the  flag  and  the 
laws  that  tolerate  such  tyranny.”  I  had  not  suspected  his 
views,  but  I  wrote  to  him :  “You  are  making  a  mistake. 
Study  American  history.  It  is  your  only  antidote.  Go 
back  to  John  Adams  and  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  learn  why 
our  institutions  are  what  they  are,  and  the  toilsome  evolu¬ 
tion  of  ages  that  crowns  itself  with  our  Federal  Union.” 
Some  time  later  he  wrote  to  me :  “  I  have  taken  your  advice ; 
and  now  my  wonder  is  that  Americans  dare  let  their  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  without  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
their  political  and  institutional  life.  I  am  now  ready  to  die 
to  sustain  this  marvelous  fabric.”  It  is,  I  assure  you,  no 
small  pleasure  to  find  in  our  best  magazines  the  name  of 
this  same  young  man  attached  to  articles  of  studious  worth. 
History  saved  him. 

(2)  History  expounds  our  Institutions. 

The  trend  of  historical  writing  is  so  strongly  of  late  to 
the  study  of  institutions  that  there  is  no  just  reason  why 
any  young  American  shall  grow  up  ignorant  of  our  political 
system.  But  it  is  important  that  he  shall  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  vital  from  the  transitory.  I  have  seen  of  late  an 
arrogant  attack  on  the  right  of  the  smaller  States  to  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  equally  with  Illinois  and  New 
York.  But  the  whole  Federal  system  is  possible  only  on 
the  basis  of  equality  of  the  States.  The  study  of  Bryce’s 
American  Commonwealth,  supplemented  by  Fiske’s  Civil 
Government,  should  enter  not  only  into  school  life,  but 
family  life. 


(3)  History  broadens  our  Sympathies. 

The  study  of  history,  by  broadening  our  relations  to  men, 
serves  like  extended  travel.  While  intensifying  patriotism, 
it  cures  us  of  the  serious  error  of  hoping  or  aiming  to  con¬ 
vert  all  men  to  our  views  and  customs,  our  creeds  or  our 
Constitution.  Federalism  is  the  true  historic  child,  in 
that  it  brings  into  friendly  co-operation  diverse  types  of  men 
and  methods.  The  moral  element  of  history  is  thus  pre¬ 
dominant.  It  enables  us  to  get  beyond  partisanship.  It 
shows  us  that  true  citizenship  and  true  statesmanship  con¬ 
sist  in  pure  character,  and  that  a  healthy  nation  is,  after 
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all,  only  a  healthy  family.  It  throws  a  search  light  also  on 
the  Church,  showing  us  that  religion  originated  as  a  family 
bond,  and  finds  there  the  key  of  all  its  problems. 

It  is  dawning  upon  the  writers  of  American  history  that 
our  institutions  run  as  far  back  as  our  language  for  their 
roots.  We  can  not  study  the  history  of  the  United  States 
intelligently  except  as  an  evolution.  So  long  as  the  study 
of  history  is  held  to  be  the  overloading  of  the  memory  with 
royal  genealogies  or  with  superabundant  facts  of  little  per¬ 
sonal  application,  it  is  an  intellectual  and  moral  detriment. 
But  we  are  learning  to  study  America  as  a  life ;  its  institu¬ 
tions  as  a  natural  growth ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  inherent  or  coincident  dangers  to  progress.  Collateral 
systems  are  of  almost  equal  importance.  I  know  no  study 
likely  to  teach  American  youth  more  of  value  than  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  federalism  in  Switzerland  and  Australia.  Our 
own  periodical  literature  has  ofTate  overflowed  with  crass 
plans  for  compulsory  arbitration.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  there  been  a  thorough  governmental  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  except  in  New  South  Wales.  Switzerland  has  in  her 
new  Constitution  important  lessons  for  us  in  taxation,  rep¬ 
resentation,  and  popular  legislation. 

(4)  Questions  that  History  must  enlighten. 

Arnold  calls  the  art  of  government  “  the  highest  earthly 
work.”  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  republic  where  each 
voter  is  equal  to  a  king.  “  History,”  says  Goldwin  Smith, 
“  is  a  series  of  struggles  to  elevate  the  character  of  humanity 
in  all  its  aspects — religious,  intellectual,  social,  and  political — 
sometimes  rising  in  an  agony  of  aspiration  and  exertion, 
frequently  followed  by  lassitude  and  relapses,  as  great  moral 
efforts  are  in  the  case  of  individuals.”  Dr.  White  with 
great  emphasis  says :  “  The  demand  of  the  nation  for  men 
trained  in  history,  political  and  social  science,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.”  Our  congressmen  should  be,  what  perhaps 
they  seldom  are,  men  trained  in  questions  of  capital  and 
labor,  political  economy,  taxation,  crime,  pauperism,  and  the 
rise  and  growth  of  our  institutions.  The  recklessness  of 
legislating  without  information  is  a  crime.  It  is  only  in  the 
light  of  history  that  we  can  prevent  the  extremes  of  oscilla¬ 
tion  from  centralization  to  local  sovereignty,  and  the  reverse. 
Since  the  war  we  have  swung  very  far  away  from  a  true 
historic  conception  of  State  rights.  Questions  that  crowd 
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on  us  for  immediate  settlement,  and  that  can  be  solved  only 
in  the  light  of  historic  investigation  are  the  representation 
of  the  minority ;  suffrage  based  on  intelligence ;  loss  of  suf¬ 
frage  for  dishonor  as  citizens ;  proportionate  taxation  ;  ref¬ 
erendum,  or  the  reference  of  all  laws  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
to  be  affected  thereby ;  the  rights  of  the  Cabinet  to  appear 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  in  advocacy  of  measures  proposed 
by  the  Executive  Department ;  the  rights  of  employers  and 
of  employed ;  an  entire  liberation  of  our  punitory  system 
from  the  principle  of  revenge  ;  the  pensioning  of  old  age ; 
the  completion  of  the  public-school  system  after  the  model 
designed  by  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Washington,  so  that 
our  schools  shall  not  remain  headless  for  lack  of  a  national 
university ;  a  civil  service  delivered  from  the  incubus  of 
pauperism  ;  the  complete  and  intelligent  settlement  of  the 
money  question  so  that  our  industries  may  be  delivered  from 
the  baneful  influence  of  indecision ;  public  control  of  all 
poisons,  including  alcohol  and  drugs ;  the  proper  limits  of 
paternalism  in  controlling  industries,  such  as  railroads,  post 
offices,  telegraphs,  and  common  roads ;  the  liberation  of 
agriculture  from  legislation  that  meddles  with  markets  and 
the  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks.  These  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  solved  by  the  slow  process  of  evolution; 
nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  but  needs  the  white  light  of 
history.  Madison  averred  that  popular  government  with¬ 
out  education  in  the  principles  of  government  would  “  be 
but  the  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  both.”  It  must 
be  an  education  so  high  as  to  create  a  national  sentiment  of 
honor,  something  to  counteract  the  debauching  influence  of 
a  partisan  civil  service. 

Our  danger  is  from  raw  experiments,  and  overconfidence 
in  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  American,  people.  Red  tape 
is  sometimes  the  best  kind  of  tape.  Conservative  institu¬ 
tions  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  showing  what  has  been 
done  or  attempted.  Traveling  in  circles  is  a  constant  politi¬ 
cal  danger.  Our  financial  experiments  especially  incline 
to  repeat  old  blunders.  Our  activity  of  legislation  has 
crippled  agriculture,  multiplied  sumptuary  laws,  made  a 
muddle  of  municipal  government ;  while  taxation  is  fourfold 
the  requirements  of  national  development.  Lincoln  said, 
“We  are  making  history  very  fast.”  True  statesmanship 
allows  a  nation  natural  and  therefore  wholesome  evolution. 

Mr.  Parkin,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion,  says  that  national  sentiment  can  be  safe  only  when 
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based  on  sound  historical  and  industrial  knowledge. 
“  Above  all  is  it  true  for  a  nation  which  has  the  great  birth¬ 
right  of  free  popular  institutions,  which  has  traditions  be¬ 
hind  and  prospects  ahead  fitted  to  fire  the  noblest  and 
purest  enthusiasm.  It  seems  a  lamentable  thing  for  any 
British  child  to  grow  up  without  having  felt  the  splendid 
inspiration  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  British  history. 
The  work  of  giving  education  upon  the  immediate  problems 
of  national  life,  begun  at  school,  should  be  carried  on  at 
our  colleges  and  universities.”  Our  American  schools  need 
precisely  this  advice.  We  shall  wreck  our  Federalism,  if  at 
all,  on  the  rock  of  historic  ignorance. 

I  have  held  only  to  the  main  current  in  my  discourse,  be¬ 
cause  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  It  would 
be  quite  as  easy  to  spend  the  full  time  in  enlarging  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  historic  science — to  show  how  very  much 
progress  is,  after  all,  no  progress  at  all,  only  coming  around  to 
an  old  solution  of  a  social  difficulty — and  at  least  very  small 
gain  made  with  enormous  travail.  I  could  with  equal  ease 
enlarge  on  the  complexity  of  data  that  must  be  handled  in 
historical  study,  involving  politics,  sociology,  ethnology, 
theology,  the  consequence  being  that  able  men  fail  to 
agree  in  their  estimates,  and  therefore  the  laws  of  historic 
progress  are  differently  estimated.  But,  on  the  whole,  while 
Buckle  and  Lecky  and  Fiske  and  Spencer  and  Taylor  and 
Stephens  and  Bryce  and  Draper  may  disagree  in  the  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  special  factors,  they  agree  in  the  essential 
fact  that  progress  there  is,  always  has  been,  and  always 
must  be  ;  they  also  agree  substantially  in  the  belief  that  a 
science  of  history  is  possible,  and  that  the  modern  laboratory 
method  will  revolutionize  historical  synthesis  as  it  has  historic 
analysis.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  while  politi¬ 
cal  economy  is  a  recognized  science,  history,  which  furnishes 
the  data  for  political  science,  must  remain  a  chaos.  Even 
psychology  becomes  a  quantitative  science,  as  physico-psy- 
chology ;  and  takes  its  place  calmly  in  the  laboratory  with 
scales  and  alembics. 

I  have  implied,  as  I  believe  facts  entirely  warrant,  that 
there  is  one  main  line  of  progress  and  evolution  in  history 
culminating  politically  and  industrially  in  the  Federal 
Union  of  evolved  families  which  we  term  the  United 
States — that  right  on  down  the  ages  there  has  been  one 
main  line  of  gains  in  civilization.  In  spite  of  hindrances 
of  all  sorts,  and  many  checks,  there  has  been  no  long  stay 
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of  that  human  tendency  onward  and  upward  which,  arising 
in  Asia,  passed  by  the  milestones  of  the  Orient,  of  Greece, 
of  Rome,  of  the  Saxon  States,  and  now,  borne  forward 
with  impetuous  zeal  for  a  full  humanity,  is  rolling  over  this 
continent;  has  even  touched  Japan  and  China,  and  begun 
to  convert  the  old  fatherland  of  nations  to  higher  ideas  of 
the  human  family.  Nor  do  I  fail  to  see  that  the  Australian 
States  are  in  some  respects  improving  .on  our  American  de¬ 
velopment.  Not  only  empires  but  ideas  move  westward 
about  the  globe.  The  future,  I  as  firmly  believe  we  are 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  history  to  hold,  will  be  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  gain,  a  constant  evolution  beyond  the  present. 
Humanity  escaped  the  bestial  life  as  slowly  as  the  anthropoid 
escaped  the  animal  organism.  At  three  points,  the  frontal 
brain,  the  hands,  and  the  organs  of  speech  Nature  lifted  us ; 
on  these  lines  moves  our  historical  evolution — intellectual, 
industrial,  and  social.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  contempora¬ 
neous  life  that  this  progress  will  cease. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  Ph.  D. : 

While  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history,  I  have 
the  temerity  to  doubt  whether  such  a  science  has  as  yet  been  devel¬ 
oped.  I  take  it  that  those  who  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  history  use 
philosophy  and  science  as  synonymous  terms,  because  the  definition  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  usually  given  embraces  the  chief  marks  by 
which  we  recognize  a  science  to  be.  a  science.  The  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory,  we  are  told,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  laws  that  run  through 
the  past  and  forecast  the  future.  Iir  this  definition  the  word  law  is 
the  important  word.  What  is  meant  by  a  law  that  runs  through  the 
past  and  that  enables  us  to  forecast  the  future?  Before  we  seek  to 
determine  whether  there  are  such  laws  we  must  know  exactly  what 
such  a  law  is.  I  take  it  that  law  in  this  connection  means  the  same 
as  law  when  used  with  regard  to  natural  phenomena.  In  this  sense 
Prof.  Huxley  defines  “  law  ”  as  “  a  rule  which  we  have  always  found 
to  hold  good,  and  which  we  expect  always  will  hold  good.”  Mr. 
Spencer  defines  “  law  ”  as  “  an  unchanging  order.”  The  Century 
Dictionary  defines  “law”  in  this  sense  as  “a  proposition  which 
expresses  the  constant  or  regular  order  of  certain  phenomena,  or 
the  constant  mode  of  action  of  a  force ;  a  general  formula  or  rule 
to  which  all  things,  or  all  things  or  phenomena  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  a  certain  class  or  group,  conform,  precisely  and  without  ex¬ 
ception.”  The  law  of  gravity,  according  to  which  alike  the  planets 
move  in  their  courses  and  a  feather  is  wafted  downward  from  an  eagle 
in  its  flight,  is  at  once  the  best  and  most  familiar  example  of  such  a 
law.  The  physical  and  biological  sciences  have  given  us  so  many  of 
these  laws  that  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  determine  their  characteris¬ 
tics.  A  fact  is  not  a  law.  An  empirical  formula,  even  though  it  sat¬ 
isfies  a  series  of  observations,  if  it  does  not  explain  all  cases,  is  not  a 
law.  The  first  test  of  a  law,  then,  is :  Does  it  explain  all  the  facts  ? 
The  second  test  is  :  Does  it  enable  us  to  forecast  the  future  ?  In  other 
words,  given  precisely  the  same  conditions,  will  precisely  the  same 
effects  follow?  The  ascertainment  of  the  laws  of  astronomy  has 
enabled  astronomers  to  foretell  with  perfect  accuracy  future  move¬ 
ments  among  bodies  of  dimensions  so  large  and  removed  from  us  by 
distances  so  great,  that  of  them  the  mind  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
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ception.  Have  such  universal  laws  dominating  men’s  actions  in  this 
world  been  formulated  ?  If  they  have  not,  then  there  is  no  science  of 
history.  Empirical  formulas,  remember,  are  not  universal  laws. 

The  evolution  of  a  natural  law  will  necessarily  follow  a  certain 
order. 

1.  The  ascertainment  of  facts  and  their  classification. 

2.  The  discovery  that  from  certain  antecedents  certain  conse¬ 
quences  are  sure  to  follow. 

3.  The  forecast  of  the  future. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  we  must  determine  is :  Have  the 
facts  in  which  the  law  is  inherent,  as  the  statue  in  the  block  of  mar¬ 
ble,  been  ascertained  and  classified  ? 

Those  who  take  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question  rest  their  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  main,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  supposition  that  our  own 
institutions  are  developed  out  of  the  family  customs  of  the  primitive 
Aryan  race.  Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  this  hypothesis  is 
correct,  I  have'  to  remark,  first,  that  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Aryan  family,  albeit  the  most  powerful  and  progressive  of  the  human 
race,  constitute  but  a  part  of  the  people  of  this  world.  A  theory 
which  explains  Aryan  development  throws  no  light,  for  instance,  on 
the  origin  and  fate  of  the  Mound  Builders.  As  little  does  it  explain 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  Egypt.  As  the  traveler  on  the  Nile 
gazes  on  the  wonderful  monuments  of  a  civilization  now  wholly 
effaced,  as  he  examines  each  new  evidence  of  mental  strength  and 
physical  force,  the  questions  are  forced  upon  him,  “  When  and  how 
did  they  learn  to  do  these  things  ?  ”  and  then,  “  How  was  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  ever  wiped  out?”  In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  evolution  is 
silent.  And  when  the  same  traveler  sees  depicted  in  the  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  six  thousand  years  old  precisely  the  same  methods  of  irrigation, 
of  navigation,  of  manufacture,  which  the  natives  around  him  are 
using  to-day,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  an  explanation.  The  first  thing 
then  which  we  are  forced  to  note  is  that  the  so-called  philosophy  of 
history  is  not  a  science,  because  it  does  not  explain,  nor  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain,  all  the  facts. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Instead  of  analyzing  and  grouping  facts,  it 
starts  out  with  a  pure  assumption — the  assumption,  namely,  of  an 
Aryan  race,  from  which  have  descended  to  the  Indo-European  races 
not  only  kindred  tongues  but  community  of  blood.  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion,  however,  in  saying  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Max 
Muller,  no  investigator  of  standing  has  now  any  confidence  that  such 
a  distinct  race  ever  existed.  The  evidence  derived  from  language 
goes  for  very  little  in  presence  of  well-known  historical  facts  as  to 
whole  nations  changing  their  mode  of  speech. 
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The  very  foundation,  then,  on  which  this  particular  science  of  his¬ 
tory  rests  is  but  a  vague  conjecture  unsupported  by  evidence. 

Again,  investigators  are  not  by  any  means  unanimous  that  in  the 
primitive  patriarchal  family  we  find  the  promise  and  potency  of  our 
modern  governmental  system.  They  are  not  even  agreed  that  the 
original  family  was  patriarchal  in  its  nature.  There  is  some  ground 
for  the  belief  that  it  was  not ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  various 
customs  and  laws,  whose  origin  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  patri¬ 
archal  family,  could  have  arisen  only  in  a  community  that  was  matri¬ 
archal  or  polyandric. 

Judged,  then,  by  the  first  test,  there  is  as  yet  no  science  of  history. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  test  of  a  science.  Given  certain  antecedents, 
do  certain  consequences  surely  follow  1  Man’s  highest  nature  cries 
aloud  against  such  a  supposition.  Is  man  free  to  choose  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  action  placed  before  him !  “  If,”  to  use  Mr.  Froude’s 
words,  “  it  is  free  to  man  to  choose  what  he  will  do  or  not  do,  there 
is  no  adequate  science  of  him.  If  there  is  a  science  of  him,  there  is  no 
free  choice.  Mankind  are  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals ;  history  is 
but  the  record  of  individual  action  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  part  is 
true  of  the  whole.”  For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  believe  that  man  is  free 
to  choose  what  he  will  do  and  what  he  will  not  do,  at  least  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  and  not  that  he  always  acts  in  obedience  to  an  inexorable 
natural  law. 

The  common  saying,  “  History  repeats  itself,”  contains  a  gigantic 
falsehood.  The  same  conditions  never  occur  twice  exactly  alike.  Each 
individual  is  different  from  every  other ;  each  generation  is  different  in 
some  degree  from  that  which  preceded  it.  From  differing  antecedents 
no  process  of  logic  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  we  can  infer  simi¬ 
lar  consequents. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  test — the  forecasting  of  the  future — we  find 
the  science  of  history  on  no  firmer  ground.  Prophesying  is  some¬ 
times  easy  after  the  event.  But  even  incase  of  great  religious  and 
social  movements  we  ask  the  science  of  history  in  vain  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  The  science  of  history  has  not  restored  to  us  the  lost  secret  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  professors  of  that  science  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  can  now  explain  the  rise  of  Buddhism  or  the  origin  of 
Mohammedanism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them,  with  all  their 
present  skill  and  knowledge,  had  he  been  set  on  this  earth  one  hundred 
years  ago,  could  have  foretold  that  the  social  instinct,  after  sleeping 
for  thousands  of  years,  would  have  suddenly  waked  to  life  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  unification  of  Germany.  Nor  will 
any  one  of  them  undertake  to  tell  us  now  what  changes  in  the  map  of 
Europe  the  instinct  of  Panslavism  is  yet  destined  to  produce. 
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That  certain  empirical  rules  may  be  formulated  I  do  not  doubt. 
That  much  of  what  the  evolution  philosophers  tell  us  in  their  soci¬ 
ological  studies  is  true  I  am  ready  to  affirm;  but  it  is  true  only 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  gives  but  a  shade  of  probability  to  our 
prognostications  of  the  future.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the 
chief  use  of  history  as  applied  to  present  affairs  is  to  supply  the  experi¬ 
ence  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  significance  of  passing  events.  As  a 'botanist  can  classify  a 
new  plant  only  when  he  is  familiar  with  the  species  to  which  it  belongs, 
so  the  man  who  would  interpret  social  movements  and  governmental 
policies  can  do  so  only  by  determining  the  likeness  to  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  from  similar  events  in  the  past.  This,  however,  he  may  do  with¬ 
out  claiming  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  chief  use  of  history.  That  use  is  ethical. 
Mr.  Froude  has  stated  it  in  language  which  can  not  be  changed  except 
for  the  worse :  “  One  lesson,  and  only  one,  history  may  be  said  to  re¬ 
peat  with  distinctness :  that  the  world  is  built  somehow  on  a  moral 
foundation ;  -that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  well  with  the  good,  and  in 
the  long  run  it  is  ill  with  the  wicked.  There  are  laws  for  man’s  di¬ 
gestion,  and  laws  of  the  means  by  which  his  digestive  organs  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  matter.  But  pass  beyond  them,  and  where  are  we  1  In  a 
world  where  it  would  be  as  easy  to  calculate  men’s  actions  by  laws  as 
to  measure  the  orbit  of  Neptune  with  a  foot-rule,  or  weigh  Sirius  in  a 
grocer’s  scale.” 

Mr.  A.  Emerson  Palmer  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  whether  there  is  a  philosophy  of 
history  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  question  whether  there  is  a 
science  of  sociology.  To  argue  such  a  question  as  that  before  this  as¬ 
sociation,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  its  valuable  publi¬ 
cations  consists  of  a  book  on  sociology,  containing  not  less  than  seven¬ 
teen  lectures,  would  appear  to  be  a  superfluity.  Sociology  is  a  new  sci¬ 
ence,  but  the  materials  with  which  it  deals  are  as  old  as  society  itself. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  as  old  as  man  himself,  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  primitive  man  as  a  social  being.  So  is  geology  a  comparatively 
recent  science ;  but  the  materials  with  which  it  deals  are  as  old  as  the 
emergence  of  the  earth  from  the  fire-mist. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  talk  of  the  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory  as  a  thing  fully  formulated  and  complete.  No  science  that  deals 
with  man  can  be  an  exact  science.  But  that  there  is  a  potential  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history  can  not,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  rational  mind. 
And  it  is  certain  that  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  such  a  philosophy  have  been  accumulating.  Our  perspect- 
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ive  doubtless  is  not  long  enough  to  obtain  a  complete  view  or  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  draw  inferences  that  are  certain  and  invariable. 

Macaulay  has  said  that  facts  are  the  mere  dross  of  history,  but  that 
I  take  to  be  a  partial  and  incorrect  view.  Pacts  seem  to  me  rather  the 
scaffolding  on  which  history  must  be  supported ;  and  if  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  be  removed  the  whole  structure  will  fall  in  ruins.  But  of  course 
the  historian  must  be  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  annalist.  It  is 
only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  history  has  come  to  be 
written  in  a  philosophic  spirit. 

Lord  Bacon  said  that  “  it  is  the  true  office  of  history  to  represent 
the  events  themselves  together  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  conclusions  thereupon  to  the  liberty  and  faculty  of 
every  man’s  judgment.”  But,  happily,  this  is  not  the  principle  on  which 
our  best  and  wisest  histories  have  been  written.  If  all  men  and  women 
were  Bacons,  history  written  in  th^t  way  might  perhaps  be  all-suffi¬ 
cient.  But  most  of  us  require  more  than  a  narration  of  “  the  events 
themselves  together  with  the  counsels,”  and  feel  quite  unable  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  “  the  liberty  and  faculty  ”  of  our  own  judgment. 

Carlyle  said  a  far  wiser  word  than  that  of  Bacon  when  he  spoke  of 
history  as  the  Life  of  Man,  and  described  it  as  “  what  men  did,  thought, 
suffered,  enjoyed ;  the  form,  especially  the  spirit,  of  their  terrestrial 
existence,  its  outward  enjoyment,  its  inward  principle,  how  and  what 
it  was,  whence  it  proceeded,  and  whither  it  was  tending.”  Here  we 
have  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  How  different  is  history  written  on 
this  principle  from  so  much  of  the  so-called  history  which  consists  of 
dates  of  battles,  the  coronation  of  kings,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties, 
court  intrigues,  and  the  like  !  These  things  tell  us  nothing  of  the  Life 
of  Man,  which  is  the  chief  thing  of  interest,  and  that  which  alone  con¬ 
tains  useful  lessons  for  us. 

Viewed  as  the  Life  of  Man,  it  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  there 
are  principles  underlying  the  history  of  the  race  that  should  be  dili¬ 
gently  sought  out  and  most  carefully  studied.  Given  the  facts  to  find 
the  principles :  that  is  the  duty  of  the  philosophical  historian. 

Of  course  if  we  accept  Napoleon’s  dictum — that  history  consists  of 
fables  agreed  upon — we  may  easily  deny  that  a  philosophy  of  history 
exists  or  is  possible.  But  with  infinite  patience  the  historian  searches 
out  the  facts  and  verifies  them,  weighs  and  compares  statement  after 
statement,  detects  errors  as  by  more  than  human  insight,  rejects  much, 
and  finally  educes  the  life  of  the  period  with  which  he  deals,  the 
principles  underlying  it,  and  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future.  This  is  truly  scientific  work. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize.  In  thinking  of 
history,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  something  remote— far  off  from  us  in 
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time,  if  not  in  space.  The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  that  every  day  we  are 
making  history,  or  helping  to  make  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  Emerson 
sounded  a  true  note  when  he  said :  “  I  have  no  expectation  that  any 
man  will  read  history  aright  who  thinks  that  what  was  done  in  a  re¬ 
mote  age,  by  men  whose  names  have  resounded  far,  has  any  deeper  sense 
than  what  he  is  doing  to-day.”  Shall  we  not  feel  a  keener  sense  of  our 
responsibility  as  citizens  and  as  members  of  society  if  we  realize  the 
fact  that  we  ourselves  are  contributing  something  toward  the  sum  total 
of  that  comprehensive  philosophy  of  history  which  the  future  shall 
write  $ 

“  The  more  thou  searchest  the  more  thou  shalt  wonder,”  said  a  wise 
man  of  the  ancient  time.  It  is  a  saying  that  has  not  lost  its  meaning 
with  the  enlarged  and  enlarging  stores  of  science,  which  has  taken  the 
universe  for  its  field.  But  not  only  is  our  wonder  increased  with  the 
widening  horizon  of  knowledge,  but  likewise  there  is  an  increased 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  man  and  the  continuity  of  his  history.  It 
is  because  man  was  the  same  yesterday  that  he  is  to-day  that  we  feel 
so  vital  an  interest  in  those  old  Greeks  and  Hebrews  and  Homans.  So 
with  increased  study  of  men  and  of  man,  the  conception  of  a  true  phi¬ 
losophy  of  human  history  must  become  more  and  more  vivid  to  our 
minds  and  vital  in  our  lives ;  and  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  a  sense  of 
orderly  development  and.  of  unity  of  purpose  that  inevitably  leads  up 
to  the  thought  of 

“  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

Mr.  Powell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  no  special  comment  to  make 
on  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Froude’s  views  of  history,  as  he  had  taken 
pains  to  reply  to  such  doctrines  in  the  body  of  his  lecture.  If  there  is 
no  science  of  history,  then  there  can  be  no  science  covering  any  space 
of  time ;  but  the  farmer  plants  on  the  contrary  supposition,  and  the 
trader  buys  with  a  belief  in  ascertainable  laws.  Our  parents  advise  us 
with  a  distinct  understanding  that  age  accumulates  foresight.  Is  there 
no  science  of  astronomy  because  comets  sometimes  break  away  from 
estimated  courses  t  Is  there  no  science  of  biology  since  the  Challenger 
upset  some  of  our  established  data  and  theories  1 

As  for  the  Aryans,  it  is  a  crotchet  that  catches  us  occasionally  to 
deny  everything.  Archbishop  Whately  took  off  this  propensity  by 
denying  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Others  have  enjoyed 
themselves  very  much  in  denying  the  historical  existence  of  Homer,  of 
Jesus,  and  of  Abraham.  The  fact  that  several  whole  tribes  went  over 
to  Aryanism  in  language  and  worship  shows  only  the  powerful  genius 
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of  the  Aryan  cult.  The  real  dispute  is  whence  the  Aryans  emerged 
into  history.  Did  they  originate  in  Asia  or  in  Europe  f  It  is  nonsense 
for  a  company  of  ethical  Aryan  philosophers  to  deny  the  existence  of 
their  ancestors. 

If  there  is  no  science  in  history,  the  savage  is  as  well  off  as  the  civil¬ 
ized.  We  all  are  blind  together,  and  sure,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  ditch. 
But  let  us  go  home  with  the  conviction  that  pessimism  is  an  evil  above 
all  evils,  and  optimism  the  chiefest  of  all  virtues  in  a  republic.  With 
Mr.  Maxwell’s  closing  remarks  Mr.  Powell  was  in  hearty  sympathy. 
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